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the Sheffield Scientific School, and completed his education as a mining 
engineer and metallurgist at Freiberg. He was for years at Silver Islet, 
Lake Superior, and later at Batopilas, Mexico. He died at the age of 
thirty-seven, when on a professional trip, at a time when his accumulated 
experience was beginning to open out to him a promising career. 
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SWANSEA, too, is invaded by the corporation craze, two of the 
smelters of that great metallurgical center passing out of the hands 
of a private firm into those of a company. VivIAN’s nickel and copper 
works, with the Norway mines, were capitalized at £320,000 some weeks 
since ; and now the spelter works of Messrs. RICHARDSON & Co., with 
mines at Bergamo, Italy, follow with a capital of £105,000. HaveSwan- 
sea smelters been getting too rich, or do they imitate the way of many 
of our Western operators, of ‘‘ getting out” at the first intimation of hard 
times ahead ? 


A SIGNIFICANT statement was recently made at a meeting in London of 
the La Plata Mining Company, of Leadville, which does a considerable share 
of the smelting of ores in that district. The chairman reported that 
during the last three months the company has been losing 10 shillings, 
or nearly $2.50, per ton, a result that is attributed to mismanagement. 
It is well known that at least one of the smelters, conducted by a gentle- 
man of great experience, is working at very low figures, the cost being 
rumored to be below $7 per ton. The management professes to have 
assurances that there is not any discrimination in freights against Lead- 
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been built to the port in question, the ore will be transferred by. lighters 
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On Thursday, the conference committees of the two iron and metal 
exchanges in this city agreed on a plan for their consolidation. As yet, 
their formal report has not been made, and the details of the arrange- 
ment arrived at are not known. 


would be crowded to the wall. They have adopted the conservative policy 
which their relations with consumers seem to dictate. By clearing away 
their surplus, the lake companies will be in a position to make a price for 
their next home contracts, which will not be much, if any, lower than 
those made at the beginning of the year. The coming months will show 
to what extent other brands have succeeded in gaining a foothold among 
consumers, and this will be reflected by lesser requirements of the stand- 
ard brand. The inducement as held out during the past months of a differ- 
ence in price between lake and other brands, ranging from one totwo cents 
per pound, is alone responsible for the steady appearance on the market 
of small lots of Lake copper, which have been selling down from 18 
cents, until this week we hear of transactions based on 17§@17} cents, it 
being difficult to place copper at the latter figure. In the aggregate, this 
movement must have been quite important, and the early future will 
show whether or not it has injured the quality of manufactured goods to 
any appreciable extent. Our manufacturers have been spoiled by the 
good quality of Lake, and in rolling have become accustomed to subject- 
ing the metal to the severest treatment without any fear of disastrous 
results. They can not dothis with other copper, and we have reason to 
believe that it will take some time before our rule-of-thumb foremen know 
how to handle other grades. With such a difference in prices, we-are 
convinced that it must be profitable to use phosphorus, manganese, and 
other compounds whose action in promoting density of casting and in 
improving the mechanical qualities of the metal is well established. The 


Ir is reported that Messrs. CARNEGIE Brothers, the Pittsburg steel and 
iron manufacturers, have made an agreement with the Ontario Central 
Railroad, and other parties interested, to carry out prospect-work on 
two iron ore deposits at Wallaston, Ontario. The CARNEGIES have paid 
$5000 cash, and are allowed to make explorations with the diamond 
drill, with the option of buying one mine for $700,000, and the other for 
$100,000, figures which seem very high. 


Mr. HENRY G. PEARSON, P ost-Master, announces that, under arrange- 
ments recently made, letters directed to this city are’separated in transit, 
and those on which the box-number forms part of the address are placed 
in separate packages, so that time in distributing them is saved. In 
order to secure proper attention, and in many instances enable us to save 
a week in publication, we would beg our correspondents to address, in 
the future, all letters to our Post-Office Box, 1833. 

WE regret to announce the sudden death, at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
of Mr. Francis A. LOWE, a frequent and valued contributor to the pages 

of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. Mr. LOWE was a graduate of 
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exceptional quality of our raw material has aided our manufacturers 


mine the prospects are encouraging. The average wages have been as 
wonderfully. They must now learn how to use for many purposes 


follows: 





















































. ° . 1882. 1881. 
copper which anywhere else would be rated very high, but which does | Contract miners (per month)... ........0.0.02. ceseseceeseececeeuees $56.68 $56.42 
not quite come up to Take. Upon our refiners devolves a very important | Underground laborers (pet month)... ak BH 
duty—that of watching ceaselessly over the uniformity of their product, Average cost of underground work : 
so as to gain the confidence of consumers. They have made strong and]... 1882. 1881. 
. : . ‘ i. : TN ie nc ceca eeican NGKes wha dNabbbveenics peieamaeksas Apes $12.31 $14.75 
well-directed efforts in this direction, and some of them are so anxious to| Drifting, 6 620 Se ca 10.52 1111 
avoid all possibility of danger to their product that they decline to allow IR cin Ss citewte onchoe ee satbhabbeneebee see eoe 9.23 17.63 


raw material containing certain impurities, notably arsenic, to enter their 
works. Smelters in the West should thoroughly understand this. It is 
largely their fault when, by undue anxiety to reach a high-grade shipping 
product by as few smeltings as possible, they render its quality almost 
irremediably bad. j 

Nothing but earnest co-operation on the part of smelters, refiners, and 
manufacturers can place the new brands of copper on the footing which 
they deserve to occupy, and prevent a depreciation in the quality of man- 


ufactured goods, the consumers of which are accustomed to so high a 
standard. 


The Conglomerate, which is now the most conspicuous in Keweenaw 
County, is rapidly approaching the time when the heavy outlay for 
development-work and surface improvements will be completed. The 
heaviest expenditure was for the new mill, the stamps of which are now 
erecting, and for the railroad to it, und the last of the heavy items 
of new construction account, the permanent hoisting plant, is now 
contracting for. During the year, the company has stamped in its old 
mill 41,104 tons of rock, at a cost of $1.06} per ton. Mr. Davis says: 
‘The yield of mineral copper was 991,375 ene, equal to 1°20 per cent, 
a very satisfactory result, considering that the large proportion of rock 
stamped was from openings. In my last annual report, $3 was taken as 
the. maximum cost per ton of rock. The experience and expenses of the 
past year, considering the thorough equipment we are making, jus- 
tify the statement that the rock can be handled for $2.25, and may be 
handled for $2 per ton.” 

The expenditures for the year were : 
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erat SB erento sn epee aie Rok eects 6 kei co enone 
r ju e and inciden I sa asssusntscnGueden asked seenes ,673.12 
FEANELIN, LAKE SUPERIOR. Construction Rc Datbuuhe i stst cicbaua scx exakoskox asthe 134,66 41 
The annual report of Treasurer D. L. Demmon for 1882 shows a sur- ES cc oncisunn saa sweWabione cin. en siens rrr 
plus of $244,330.37 January Ist, 1883, against $116,842.65 January Ist, $389 818.44 
1882, including the rock broken in the mine, which, although valued at} Credited by 
say $30,000, is not reckoned this year. Since January ist, the loan eee poets See a chGOust abuse Shun waseunwesee $14,322.85 
account, $20,000, has been paid from sales of copper, and the company ees notes canis eee SPONDS “Mone rah IED ete 
is now, for the first time since given up by tributers, entirely free from Repair account profit...0000000.00 00000 1,358.82— 27,384.91 
debt for borrowed money, owing only its regular business drafts for ; paar 
labor, supplies, etc. The question of a dividend has been considered ; aera Pi a eer ie ORR tit ce ABSA re wwe 
het oo far the dizectors have vetvalaed from paying one, | nanbe de SEL. cn. cah aabenkoackhhssanesskesckines 467. 
so would necessitate the borrowing of the entire amount paid, as the ee | Se a $722,900.91 
surplus consists mostly of copper and supplies, the amount of cash on ee I os sven penn ines sveseves: Sodcenevesse esse 173,132.98 
hand being only about sufficient, with receipts from present sales, to Making net cost of openings and equipment........ ......... $549,767.93 
meet the regular running expenses of the mine. The unsettled con- 


The resources of the company include cash, $50,311.42 ; balance of last 
installment, $71,846; copper at mine, $20,000; merchandise, supplies, 
etc., at mine, $72,906.44 ; a total of $215,063.86. The liabilities, ieciidinr 
bills payable, $10,895; loans, $7000; agent’s drafts, $4703.72; wages, 
$7000, and unpaid bills, the whole aggregating $34,976.23, leaving a 
balance of resources of $180,087.63. 

PEWABIC, LAKE SUPERIOR. 

The annual report of the Pewabic mine, which adjoins the Quincy 
on the south, is not encouraging. During the year, a large amount of 
development-work has been done in the 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 
and 30th levels, uncovering hardly any thing but poor ground, the 
expenditure in this work being $47,950.91, including 1500 feet of drifting 
on the main lode at $15.80 per foot, 55 feet of drifting on the west 
lode at $12, 126°5 feet of cross-cutting at $13.50, 375 feet of winzes 
‘at $15.80, and 375 feet of shaft sinking at $18.22 per foot. In the deepest 


workings, the 30th level, south, the ground has been improving and the 
mine is showing better. 


dition of the tariff at the time the report was written also acted as a 
deterrent. Further consideration of the matter will probably come up 
at the annual meeting. While no dividends have ever been paid, the 
treasurer congratulates the stockholders on an appreciation of the stock 
since operations were commenced, eight years ago, from $3@3.50 to 
$12@$12.50 per share, besides interest at 12 per cent per annum on the 
amount invested, ‘‘ which investment,” the report says, ‘surely is nota 
bad one, considering that no money has ever been called from the stock- 
holders, and that the mine was considered played out at the time work 
was commenced.” During the year, 148,045 tons of rock were hoisted 
and treated, at a cost of $2.35 per ton; number of pounds of mineral 
per ton, 26°86 ; number of tet of ingot per ton, 22°02 ; average yield 
of ingot from mineral, 82°22; amount of ingot produced, 3,264,120 
pounds,’ or a gain over 1881 of 585,323 pounds; yield per ton of rock, 
1°168 per cent mineral, being a gain over 1881 of 0°26 per cent in rich- 
ness of ore. The cash receipts and expenses for 1882 were : 


Cash on hand January Ist, 1882... ............2..0e0e02 wee $25,588 58 The agent, -Mr. J. Vivian, says of the future: ‘‘ At this writing, 
_— of copper in 1882, 2,778,714 pounds, at 18°174c.......... 505,007.61 it is impossible to predict, with the least degree of certainty, what 
WORMIR ebbing cheasesss © s/nnuheseuacunce enh sues aeekhiahensenee 219,135.37 . * =" . 
NE Ee or er uk Cos leu ake Giuach ce weesenckeer eee 880.04 can be done for the ensuing year in the Ww ay of product ’ for as you are 
a PRUE ONOIID ohio cccencs abel. wubecesiggeer 32 aware, our productive ground, that will pay to stope, is getting very 
eel Sccoust, PERSE hak tere ache us stew dome eehieeeee 523.19 short, and unless we find in some of the lower levels remunerative 
Base eaen wise Sen ewe inaseeeeseh rene. eas: ob whe 659.35 ground, I can not see how the present produet can be kept up. Youcan 
en eee $752,530.46 not fail to notice in the map of the mine, that there is a large amount of 
shia: ground opened. If it was all as productive as what we had above the 
SA MRNMNNII 52 citencUb cp trae taeawee wceep be euceil $295,855.54 25th level, it would be sufficient to supply our present hoisting facilities 
Dratis PEO ats: SOE GE ESE CRUE NOTE La eia™ OCR RELSU OTEK eee 924. for over two years, without opening another foot in any direction. When 
Deatant ons nee acter cree ree eee eee the company purchased the new territory, it was the opinion of every 
(ata ae A rr aD ay "619.09 body that knew any thing about such matters, that it was a prize, and 
—. instinancs: taxee ekg Ces 5556.06 ane ip of a ee —— be in a at early oar and 
; : aoe pron, ene Sens tno ¥ Ss sen Gk ci i uo nee) p had the lode continued to be as productive as it was when we sta on 
Cash on hand January let, 18630 nPeny (Md claim)--- 9, 912.08 the new ground in November, 1879, long ere this these expectations 
—_—_-: would have been realized. Being fully persuaded that the lode in the 
I icin ree vo ee case Sonne Ch indicasdeeoecccsoee $752,530.46 new territory would be at least as productive as it has been in the old 
The assets and liabilities January 1st, 1883, were : ground for many years past, we started to put the mine, mill, mene. 
antes a _— mes best selene — . a working ; _to = 
315.85 : " this, it has cost a large amount of money ; but, e mine continu 
CrBEo oon a_i ie ye sind sold for early deliv- nes to yield as in former years, all these improvements, repairs, etc., would 
eres.) have been paid for out of the profits made, and the last assessment never 
ERIN CU ccncehins vadv wake bab sues sons se chweub eeeseeees 21,912.66 heard of.” 
Nn ri citiorctiy ipa ie eileicbiun biasoavienmacit $258,767.10 The mine is fairly well equipped. During 1882, $18,193.77 were 


expended in buildings, $6353.40 in surface improvements, $12,206.30 for 
the stamp-mill, including $2036.45 for a duplex pump with a capacity of 
2000 gallons per minute, and $45,920.81 for tools and machinery. This 
includes $6728 for 17 Rand drills, $5788.72 for a duplex air-compressor, 
$4575 for air-pipe and labor, etc., $2525 for two Blake crushers, and 
$14,168.85 for repairs to the man-engine, which is in operation to the 16th 
level. Considerable change and improvement have been made in the 
enone, by sliding the pinion-wheel on the side which detaches 
the engine from the hoisting-drum and putting two band-brakes on said 
drum, by which the skip is lowered while the engine is standing still. 
With this arrangement, the hoisting eapacity has been greatly increased 
and the engine been saved from more than half of its usual wear and 
tear. The total of extraordinary expenditures, including the dead-work 
in the mine, has been $130,625.22. : 
The following is a statement of the production and cost of stamping : 

Number of tons of rock hoisted in 1882, 74,042. 

Nuunber of tons of rock stam , 63,502. 

Cost - ton, entire treatment. $3.03. 

Pounds of mineral, per ton hoisted, 24°16. 

Pounds of ingot, per ton hoisted, 20°02. 

Percentage of ingot in mineral, 82°88. 

Total amount of ingot produced, 1,482,664 pounds, 

Tons of rock stamyed, per cord of wood, 10°84. 

Cost of stamping, per ton of rock, 0°64°97. 


Loans, bills payable 
Drafts outstanding 74. 
NN ae as hea nkG a vcddsesccecenabe 7,659 57 


Due for freight tigtwea sseawes $.771.73— 57,905.60 


CC CID. sis snxéxvunsccensaneass wee $ 200,861.50 
NIT to ea ae Oe ae $79,889.55 
Less liabilities at mine........... . ......... ....- 36,411.68— 43,468.87 


Entire resources over liabilities..................... ..+- $244,330.37 


The report of Superintendent J. Vivian notes the progress of devel- 
ae and improvements of the year, and calls attention to 
the necessity of soon as coal for fuel, wood having become 
scarce. The prospects of the mine are as good for 1883 as they were 
January ist, 1882. 

CONGLOMERATE, LAKE SUPERIOR. 


Under date of March 12th, Mr. Henry C. Davis, President of the Conglo- 
merate Mining Company, of Philadelphia, _—_ that during the year 1882 
the com did 2001°5 feet of sinking of shafts and winzes, extended 
the levels of the mine 3253°4 lineal feet, and sto 2699°82 fathoms, the 
total openings to the end of the year being 10, feet. The ground on 


the lower levels of No. 2 shaft looks promising and in other parts of the 
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- 1881, 60,427 tons were stamped, giving a yield of 1,872,878 pounds, or 1°92 per 


cent. 

In 1882, 63,592 tons were stamped, giving a yield of 1,482,664 pounds, or 1°51 
yield, showing a decrease of 0°41 per cent in yield, and an increase in amount 
stamped of 3165 tons. 


The cash receipts foot up to $678,928.14, including cash on hand 
January ist, 1882, $26,557.97 ; sale of 1,328,496 pounds of copper ata price 
of 18°35c., $243,777.05; loans, $349,441.53; and assessments, $57,528. 
The payments were $358,916.53; agent’s drafts, $254,802.66; smelting 
and freight, $28,324.19; and other miscellaneous expenditures, leaving 
cash on hand January Ist, of $16,246.96. 

The assets include 572,509 pounds of copper, valued at 18 cents, or 
$103,051.92, and assessments uncollected, $22,472. The liabilities include 
loans of $89,500, outstanding drafts, etc., aggregating $114,088.10, leaving 
a balance of assets at Boston of $27,682.48, to which are added excess of 
supplies at mine over liabilities of $32,641.52, making the total balance of 
assets over liabilities $60,524. 





THE LAW AS AFFECTING MINING AND METALLURGICAL INTERESTS. 





RECENT RULINGS AND DECISIONS OF THE GENERAL LAND-OFFICE. 


Oil Lands.—Oil lands may be located and patented under the placer 
mining laws. 

Expenditures on Mining Claims.—The value of expenditures upon 
mining claims is to be measured by the ruling prices of labor and material 
in the locality where the claims are situated. 

Rehearings.—The rule of law is well settled that a new trial will not be 

anted on the ground that the verdict was against the weight of evidence, 
if there was evidence on both sides which was contradictory. This rule 
was applied in a mining case upon an application for a rehearing. 

After a witness in the hearing of a mining contest has given his testi- 
mony, taken by consent by a short-hand reporter, and by stipulation it 
has been agreed that the testimony shall be considered the same as if it 
had been reduced to writing and signed, and after the testimony has been 
taken at the local office and has been considered and the case decided in 
the General Land-Office, it is not competent, on a motion for a rehearing, 
to introduce affidavits to show that the witness testified differently from 
what the record shows, or that he did not make certain statements which 
the record shows he did make. 

Newly Discovered Testimony.—After a party has had a fair and full 
hearing before the local land officers, and the testimony has been consid- 
ered and the case decided in the General Land-Office, affidavits which con- 
tain statements of facts on a point which was material, and which state- 
ments are merely cumulative, and no sufficient reason is shown why the 
makers of such affidavits were not produced at the hearing before the 
local office, such affidavits will not afford a basis fora rehearing on the 
ground of newly-discovered evidence. 

Publicity of Surveyor’s Reports on Placer Claims.—Under circular issued 
originally under the date of September 22d, 1882, with special reference 
to placer claims, by the Commissioner of the General Land-Office and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, no placer claim is granted unless 
favorably reported upon by a deputy surveyor, and approved by a sur- 
veyor-general. The Commissioner of the General Land-Office now rules 


- that an attorney interested in a case can not see this report of the deputy 


surveyor, with which ruling much fault is found by attorneys practicing 
before the department, because it leaves them in the dark as to any errors 
that may have been found; and to obtain this necessary information 
causes unnecessary delay and additional expense. 

The Conformity of Placer Claims with Public Land Surveys.—The 
following points were made in a case where parties attempted to secure 
a placer patent for a location upon ivanell land of twelve thousand 
feet, nearly all of which is the bed of a river, and includes only a small 
quantity of surface ground along its banks: 

The first law authorizing the patenting of placer claims was the act of 
July 9th, 1870, which expressly states that the location made thereunder 
shall conform to the United States surveys. The act of May 10th, 1872, 
which is incorporated into Section 2331, United States Revised Statutes, 

rovides, among other things, that all placer mining claims thereafter 
ocated upon surveyed lands ‘‘shall conform as nearly as practicable 
with the United States system of public land surveys, and the rectangu- 
lar subdivisions of such surveys ; but where placer claims can 
not be conformed to legal subdivisions, survey and plot shail be made as 
upon unsurveyed lands. . . .” There were many tracts of surveyed 
land which could not be taken as placer claims so long as the locations 
had to conform to the public surveys, on account of the prior rights of 
other persons, especially lode claimants, to portions of the legal subdivisions 
embracing such tracts, and the oe of the provisions of the act of 1872 
was evidently to enable qualified parties to locate and obtain patents for the 
portions not previously og aca or reserved. The privilege granted 
to lode claimants of taking their surface ground without regard to the 
— surveys, was never extended to placer claimants. The division of 

Q-acre tracts into 10-acre lots was authorized for the purpose of ena- 
bling the placer locators to conform to the surveys. The Commis- 
sioner says: ‘‘It can not be claimed that a location of a nar- 
row strip of land, 12,000 feet long, extending through three sections 
(as this does), conforms ‘ as nearly as practicable’ to the rectangular sub- 
divisions of the public surveys, unless the adjoining land had been previ- 
ously appropriated or reserved, which is not the fact in the present case. 
If such a construction was given to the provisions of the act of 1872, 
under consideration, they could in nearly every case be disregarded and 
rendered ineffective by the placer claimants. The locations would be 
made so as to cover only the valuable lands, and leaving the adjoining 
tracts in such a condition and situation as to make it impossible, in many 
cases, to dispose of them. In another case, this office says to a surveyor- 
general, after quoting the above-mentioned provisions of the act of 1872, 
that ‘the location of a placer mine upon surveyed. public lands made 
after May 10th, 1872, should embrace legal subdivisions of the public land, 
where the same can be done without interfering with the rights of other 
bona-fide mineral, agricultural, or other claimants in the same tract.’ 
The only construction of the language referred to which is consistent 
with the context of the act and the general intention of Congress, as ex- 
pressed in the laws upon the same subject, is, that the placer locations 
upon the conveyed lands shall conform to the public surveys in all cases, 


except where this is rendered impossible by the previous appropriation of 
reservation of a portion of the legal subdivision of ten acres upon which 
the claim is situated. 

‘There appears to be another serious objection to the location in ques- 
tion. It covers the bed of a river for a Jong distance ; and should the 
applicant obtain a patent, he would acquire the right to and control over 
the water in that portion of the stream lying within his claim. It has 
been the policy of the government to withhold patents for water rights, 
and leave them to be determined and protected by the local courts. It 
was clearly not the intention of Congress to allow a large river for two 
or three miles, with only a few feet of ground along its banks, to be pat- 
ented as a placer claim.” 





THE NEW WYOMING VALLEY SALT REGION, 





So much hasbeen written and said during the past few months by 

persons not familiar with the salt industry on the Wyoming Valley salt 

| deposits that the following extracts from a letter by Mr. Sylvester Lewis, 

of Wyoming, to the Rochester Morning Herald, will be perused with 
more than passing interest : 

In the first place, I will state that there is an inexhaustible bed or rock 
of salt extending through the entire valley at an average depth of about 
1200 feet. The rock or déposit has an average thickness of about seventy 
feet, and is known to be perfectly pure, and in regard to the purity of 
the brine procured from this deposit, it will depend in a great measure 
upon the condition and purity of the fresh water which is run into the 
wells for the purpose of dissolving the rock. In regard to its strength, it 
can be procured and brought to the surface of a uniform strength or at 
complete saturation provided the water is allowed to remain in the wells 
a sufficient length of time to become saturated. The advantages the 
valley possesses over other salt-producing localities are many, and the 
first and the one most to be relied upon is the strength and purity of the 
brine. In order to give the reader a more perfect knowledge of the sub- 
ject, I will make a comparison of the brine produced at Syracuse with 
that of the Wyoming Valley, Hon. George Geddes, superintendent of 
the Onondaga salt springs, as far back as 1867, when the brine of those 
springs was known to be much stronger and purer than now, said, as can 
be seen on page three of his answers to interrogations of the constitu- 
tional convention which assembled at that time, that it required an 
average of fifty gallons of brine to make a bushel of salt of fifty- 
six pounds weight. Professor Lattimer, of the University of Rochester, 
in 1879 made an analysis of brine taken from the first well put down in 
the Wyoming Valley, which is situated one half-mile south of the village 
of Wyoming. The professor, in closing his report, says that twenty-four 
gallons of this brine will make a bushel of salt of fifty-six pounds weight. 
In regard to solar evaporation, Mr. Geddes, in his report to the constitu- 
tional convention, says that a vat sixteen by eighteen feet was capable of 
making fifty bushels or ten barrels of salt in an average season ; whereas 
the Wyoming Valley Salt Company made in the season of 1881 twenty- 
two barrels of salt under cover of sixteen by eighteen feet. The size of 
salt-vats is known by salt manufacturers by the size of the cover, and is 
generally spoken of as so much salt having been made to the cover. 
Now, in regard to the manufacture of salt at Saginaw compared with 
that of the Wyoming Valley, I will refer to a statement of the Hon. 
Thomas G. Alvord, made to a joint committee of the Legislature February 
17th, 1876. In answer to a question put by the committee, ‘‘ How does 
the purity of the Godrich wells compare with that of the Saginaw wells?” 
Mr. Alvord says, ‘‘The Godrich water is very nearly both pure and 
saturated; ours is impure, and measures less than seventy degrees 
of salinometer. The Saginaw wells are very much itfferior to ours.” So 
that, if we are to take the statement of Mr. Alvord as correct, the same 
difference exists in regard to the strength and purity of the brine at 
Saginaw, compared with that of Wyoming, as exists between the Onon- 
daga salt springs and the brine of the Wyoming Valley. The only differ- 
ence in the expense of manufacture of salt at Saginaw and Syracuse is, 
that the Saginaw manufacturer is using the refuse from the manufacture 
of lumber; but the timber of Michigan is fast being used up, and as soon 
as Saginaw has to fall back upon coal asa fuel, it will be in the same 
predicament that Syracuse is now in, and both in time will have to 
succumb to the rich saline deposit of the Wyoming Valley. It can not be 
otherwise, as the same amount of fuel and iabor that would make one 
bushel of salt at Saginaw or Syracuse will make two bushels at any of 
the works of the Wyoming Valley, and of a much —— quality. In 
regard to the salt-fields of Canada, compared with those of the valley, 
there is no difference in strength or purity of brine, and the Canadian 
manufacturer has to depend wholly upon wood. 

The strongest —_ that the Wyoming Valley is to be the great salt 
center of the world is the fact that the manufacturers of salt from all parts 
of the world are making tracks toward the valley. One large manufac- 
turer of salt in Canada has already purchased a site on the line of the 
Rochester & Pittsburg Railroad, near the depot at Warsaw, and will soon 
begin the erection of large works. This is evidence that the salt manu- 
facturers of Canada are satisfied that the Wyoming Valley is to super- 
sede all other salt-producing localities. In regard to available places for 
putting down wells, there are hundreds of them in the valley, many of 
them superior to any yet located in regard to water and fuel supplies 
The Rochester & Pittsburg Railroad will soon be extended to its large 
coal-fields, and I am warranted in saying that in a very short time coal 
will be laid down in the valley for $2.50 aton. In regard to transporta- 
tion, we need have no fear, as the Rochester & Pittsburg Railroad traverses 
the entire length of the valley, and the Lackawanna road crosses the 
valley only a few miles north of the center of the great salt-deposit. 
These roads have connections east, west, north, and south, and have 
ample facilities for the rtation of our salt. The interests of the 
railroad companies are identical with the interests of the salt manufac- 
turers. Both of these companies are owners of large coal-fields, and 
they want to sell their coal and carry our salt; and if the managers of 
these roads are the smart men I take them to be, they will put such low 
figures on coal and such reasonable rates on freight as will prevent any 

judicious capitalist from putting money into competing lines. The 
Techester & Pittsburg Company, to my knowledge, has done all that 
could be reasonably expected to assist in developing the salt interests of 
the valley. 
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OUR PRODUCTION OF PIG-IRON IN 1882. THE ELECTRO AMALGAMATION OF GOLD ORES, 


Mr. James M, Swank, Secretary of the American Iron and Steel Asso-| English technical journals have, during the past few weeks, published 
ciation, has just published the complete statistics of the production of |a good many statements, wild on the face of them, about a new gold 
pig-iron, his figures standing as follows: amalgamating process. The first fairly intelligent and critical account 

PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG-IRON IN 1880, 1881, AND 1882, BY STATES. has just been given by Engineering, which therefore deserves considera- 


































































very surprising : as soon as contact is made, the black scum accumu- 
lated upon the surface of the mercury retreats from the electric terminal 
as if driven by a steady blast of air, and the bright surface of the metal is 
exposed to view ready to receive any thing that passes over it. | 


In the following States and territories, more than 20,000 net tons of 
harcoal pig-iron were produced annually : 


Net tons. (Tons of 2000 pounds.) tion : ia r ; 
States. 1880. 1881. 1882. In gold mining from quartz reefs, the rock is, as is well known, reduced 
_ .  eadigpnencnenssetaanege 3,578 = wae to powder by means of stampers, and is then carried by a stream of water 
Massachusetts.............---.--. 19,017 18,318 10,335 over the surface of mercury. In consequence of the strong affinity 
CSS eee 22,583 : 24,342 between gold and mercury, as soon as a cle of the former comes into 
— a testes rete sete eee e ees oe or aan ans contact with the latter, it isabsorbed and amalgamated, while the quartz | 
Peunayivasia 2. 2000. 2.083.121 2,190°786 2,449,256 fragments with which it is associated float on the surface of the metal, | 
SEE as. ssnaneseuespornonss 61,437 48,756 54,524 and are carried away by the stream of water. But besides gold, many 
a. seteeeeeceeeeee seeeeei es 29,934 i eo other substances, such as oxygen, sulphur, and arsenic, have an affinity, | 
eee nem reek, 8 37 501 37,404 42°440 more or less active, for mercury, and mong not all of them are found 
I Get Sn saicaus” —acetbens: 77,190 98,081 112,765 mixed with the gold in certain deposits. hen an ore containing these 
Texas.... 2,500 aa 1,32 elements is passed over mercury to eliminate the gold, the other bodies 
thn gga oe cr aee 68,522 are also retained, and being of much less specific gravity than the 
Temmewnes......-....csc2.0.c-.-. _7O87 87,406 137,602 mercury, they float on its surface, combining with its upper stratum, and 
MED. 6002252000000 -eencee:oenen 674,207 710,546 ,900 adhering with a persistence that can not be overcome by any stream of 
Sieen soe es=0hene nopesoreeey> 50'55 eet aoe a water that is not of sufficient force to carry off not only the quartz, but 
Msg ckscoeek wevabhosikow es 150,556 251,781 360,407 ; 2 
BORD oscsccancsspon. nee . 154,424 187,043 210,195 also the gold and part of the mercury. This result is termed by the 
Wisconsin............++--++0+0- 96,842 102,029 85,859 miners ‘‘ sickening,” and involves great loss of gold, because, as soon as 
es+> otros snconees <~) UR ras a the surface of the mercury becomes ‘“‘sick,” the gold no longer comes 
Ee cccvscesuksbccisece: els a: ae wed "67 actually into contact with it, and the greater part escapes. The remedy 
[OND Gs. schneccsnecsSeemswcs: sabecacn 6,396 23,718 hitherto employed has been to remove the sick mercury at frequent 
Oregon... .......2..eee sere eeens 5,000 6,100 : intervals and distill it, exactly as water is distilled ; but this of course 
ee ee 4,414 ° 1 dditi 1 di . th tra cost. and the 
Washington Territory..........  .... oe ee. wanes involves additional expense, and In many mines the ex ’ 
—_——__ —— — --—— loss which takes place, in spite of all care, are sufficient to convert a 
DoS ecech peda moweunee $4,295,414 $4,641,564 $5,178,122 profit into a loss. 
This output was distributed, as to the fuel used, as follows : Lately, Mr. Richard Barker, F.G.S., has brought out a new method of 
Net tons. (Tons of 2000 pounds.) recovering sick mercury, or rather. of pooonins it from becoming sick. 
Kinds of fuel. saeteee ci. glee According to his process, he connects the mercury with the zinc pole of a 
| 00 ile de ill "537/558 '638'838 697/908 galvanic battery or of a dynamo machine, and the water flowing over it 
Bituminous..........: %...... «+-+1,950,005 2,268.264 2,438,078 with the copper pole of the same generator. Thus he gets a current of a 
—— pes a ricity flowing from the water to the mercury. The r is in 
REE Ee 4,295,414 4,641,564 5,178,122 earmy & wee y eoult is certainly 





dia Jee. (fame. of 2000 pounds.) = a no — the first one that een has ooee om to - 
7 ee mn onan ; peculiar behavior of mercury when acting as an electrolytic surface. In 
Sees eseebnss eetok o7'eaa 30/407 S78 the early pee of the century, Gerboni, Herschel, and Davy noticed it. In 
ERRVEUAIIE 50 s00s ince <esesss 43,374 51,908 49,975 1875, Sir Charles Wheatstone patented a telegraphic instrument in which 
MAETIARG......000+++-0++>0 +002 eens ee heed aaa the indications resulted from the motions of a column of mercury under 
ee “7! 39937 44.221 55,541 varying currents ; and a little later, Mr. Robert Sabine made a thorough 
MIE Ss coun nansnestennesest 21,174 16,778 17,165 investigation of the subject. He found that when water is placed upon 
seameenee ~ ia oo. ae the surface of mercury, the latter immediately becomes converted into 
Michigan .........ccccccseses ss. 154,424 187,043 210,195 suboxide, if it be not already so. If the waterand mercury be then con- 
UN os scccowenesineemenin 42,913 47,702 55,369 nected with the battery in the manner described above, the suboxide is 
Missouri........ -.+.-+sseseesseee 15,769 45,241 54,327 reduced and the surface becomes metallic. With powerful currents, this 


Of pig produced with bituminous coal or coke, the following States 


action, owing to the difference in bulk of the metal and the oxide, is 
were producers : 


accompanied with rapid circulation of the metal. If a globule of mercury 


BITUMINOUS COAL AND COKE PIG. be placed in a narrow groove filled with water so as to divide it into two 








4 Net come. Gens of 2000 bemase.) parts, and a current be passed lengthwise through the groove, one end of 

N rae Eee ae - ™ ee 6.703 er the globule will be continually converted to suboxide and the other deox- 

Pennsylvania .............:..000. 801,817 925,525 945,635 idized. Now as the atomic value of the mercury is 14°7 and that of the 

Maryland... ... Rescneescncnnees ie mes went unin suboxide may be taken at 38-9, there is a great expansion at one end of the 

Cees greens ew) os yan globule, causing a mechanical circulation of its molecules from the larger 

ie a 39,45: 53,860 57,224 to the smaller end, and a rolling action which carries the mercury bodily 

WG ATED «5c coc wcsscncsnne 67,093 65,209 73,220 forward in the direction of the current. 

BRE Foren seereeee evens pyed ate on Applying these facts to the explanation of the action of Mr. Barker's 

RINE 251 2s piinaanswiecisnns, coal 644,377 640,246 electro-amalgamator, it will be seen that there is a constant electrolytic 

SMR oe Since cichecaSeces seem 10,500 on 11300 _ 10,000 action going on at the surface of the mercury, and that, when this is 

Beer eer sn* snseee sere yeesre ay at ase exposed to water only, the process is simply a deoxidizing one. When, 

MIGROUT...............-2..00 .... SA708 66,558 59,317 however, sickening ores are passing over the mercury, the action of the 

SNEED ocho. Gua iasanpaees . eee eee 6,396 23,718 current will be to break up any combination that =e take place between 
es of as te fe 1,950,205 2,268,264 2,438,078 the mercury and such of their elements as are included in the list of sub- | 


stances which, under the influence of electrolysis, are carried to the 
anode. These are the metalloids, such as oxygen, sulphur, chlorine, 
boron, carbon, and perhaps arsenic. It is not distinctly known what is 


The make of anthracite is naturally much more restricted in territory, 
as the following table shows : 
ANTHRACITE PIG. 





ate 1 . ‘ ; the exact cause of the sickening of mercury, but there is good reason to 
diate. a Coe oe oe believe that sulphur and arsenic are the most potent agents in the matter. 
Massachusetts. ................+. 9,155 jeans Hence, while their chemical affinity would cause them to combine with 
te — pesetescees enasvenmenee oot oe oe - the mercury, their electro-negative condition prevents their union with 
Sempeeinaeaa ea oecee tees pena 357'030 1.213353 1 : 53646 its electrolytic surface, when a current is passing through them. On the 
| ELA ARREARS "23,000 "21,130 "26,247 other hand, the combination with the mercury of all the negative metals, 
ais a stares a gold, om copper, tin, lead, nickel, zinc, etc., would be favored by the | 
ceesaeetteeaeeeeterseeeees 1,807,651 1,734, ,042, current. 
The production in some of the principal districts was as follows : It will thus be seen that the action of the electric current in an amal- 
1880. 1881. 1882. gamating riffle tends to prevent the combination and adhesion of an 
; {Lehigh Valley............... 544,987 560,190 is ane . 
4 | Schuylkill Valiey. 1. 306.926 309,049 342.701 electro-positive elements to the mercury, and to leave the quartz, wit 
= | Upper Susquehanna......... 168,128 125.785 201.367 the sickening ores, floating mechanically on its surface, ready to be car- 
=i Lower Susquehanna eekeehss 217,880 218,329 300,240 ried off by the current of water. This effect is exhibited by the Electro- | 
e enango Valley ............ 215, y 264, i imi 
& | Alleghany County......... : 300.497 385,453 358,840 a wwe ae & on 87 Lower a Moorgate, 
5 | Miscellaneous coke .......... 286,007 341,104 322,717 ndon, on a considerable sc e. ‘ © com . y nas tt up several 
fe RENEE nnn 06) -snio~soeene» . 43,374 51,908 49,975 eens apparatus, consisting of inclined tables about six feet 
Hanging Rock coke.......... 60,316 77,500 77,364 wide, with riffles or baths of mercury placed at intervals. The bottom of 
, | Mahoning Valley............. 226,877 245,737 258,478 each riffle is of copper, and is connected with one pole of an Elmore 
S$ } Hocking Valley............... 85,719 88.146 78,770 = oe 
& | Miscellaneous coke........... 232,105 232,994 225,634 dynamo machine ; while over the top, separated from the mercury by a 
~ | Hanging Rock charcoal...... 64,854 61,487 55,546 space of about half an inch, is another plate of copper, connected with 
| niscellaneous charcoal... 4/336 4/682 3,108 : ; 





the other pole of the generator. A stream of water carries the pulver- 
ized ore down the table and between the mercury and the upper plate, 
the dirt being carried forward by the current, and the gold retained by 
the bright, clean surface of the mercury. In some cases, stirrers and 
rakes of various kinds are adopted in place of tH upper pole plate, accor- 
ding to the nature of the rock treated. 

But the attainment of aclean mercurial surface is not all that stands 
between the gold miner and success in amalgamation. Much gold is 
‘‘rusty,” that is, it is coated with a skin or pellicle of sulphuret, prob- 
ably from contact with sulphureted hydrogen. A piece of such gold 
may be immersed in perfectly pure mercury without any amalgamating 


QUICKSILVER IN BLENDE.—Die Oesterreichsche Zeitschrift fir Berg- 
und Hitten-Wesen announces that an interesting discovery just been 
made at the zinc-works of the Vieille Montagne Company, at Ober- 
hausen. It has been found that quicksilver was conveyed by the gases 
which passed from the Hasenclever furnace into the lead chamber. A 
special furnace was built for extracting the quicksilver, and during 1882 
several tons were obtained. It is believed that all the blendes of the 
Rhine district contain quicksilver, which may be extracted in paying 
quantities. 








ee 
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action whatever, and consequently the mercurial process has hitherto 
been useless for its recovery, and rusty ores have been smelted. This 
raises the cost of milling in Colorado from $1.50 to $15 per ton of dirt—a 
notable difference. The company claims that the new process is effectual 
for causing the amalgamation of rusty ores, but it does not offer any satis- 
factory explanation of the action by which it operates beyond stating that 
** by electric action the gold and silver are driven to the negative pole, 
and. . . . it is obvious that the natural gravitation of the ii aae 
silver is so assisted by the attraction of the electric force as to allow but 
few if any of the icles to escape.” ‘This can scarcely be called a 
scientific explanation, but we understand that a considerable consign- 
ment of rusty ore is on its way, and then the result may be determined 
by actual experiment. If successful in this respect,-Mr. Barker’s inven- 
tion promises to be extremely valuable, while, under any circumstances, 
its power of maintaining the surfaces of the riffles free from contamina- 
tion, if found to be as effectual in actual practice as in experiment, must 
open to it a wide field of usefulness. 





DESTRUCTION. OF THE LOISEAU FUEL-WORKS. 


Care mgt have prevented the destruction of the Loiseau Patent Fuel- 
Works at Linden and Bath streets, Port Richmond, which were almost 
entirely swept away by the flames shortly after two o’clock on the after- 
noon of the 8th. The works comprised three adjoining structures arranged 
in the shape of an L, and were devoted to the manufacture of fuel from 
coal-dust and tar. The fire was caused by gas generating in the large iron 
vessels in which the tar is heated preparatory to mixing thé coal-dust. It 
ap that one of the employés was negligent in not taking precautions 
to let the gas find an exit ; and when he endeavored to open a valve 
attached to the apparatus, it is supposed that the accumulation of gas was 
ignited by a fire under the boiler, and a slight explosion followed. The 
enon burst out all around the machine, and in an instant the entire room 
was on fire. Owing to the oy inflammable character of the contents 
of the place, the fire spread with alarming rapidity. Great columns of 
black smoke rolled up from the burning tar so thickly at times that the 
entire works were obscured from view, and put the firemen to serious 
inconvenience. The fire soon communicated from the pitch-house to the 
finishing-house, a large frame building where the artificial coal is dried, 
which, together with the other buildings, was entirely destroyed. The 
third building, a brick structure adjoining the finishing-house, was con- 
siderably damaged. A large shed, a few yards from the pitch-house, also 
fell a prey to the devouring element. The works were erected about eight 

ears ago, but operations were suspended until a year or so ago. e 
Laliding in which the fire originated was thought to be fire-proof. The 
buildings were owned by the Philadelphia & Reading Railroa Company, 
which was also the owner of about $30,000 worth of the machinery inthe 
establishment. Recent improvements were made by the Fuel Company, 
which put in machinery valued at about $12,000. 








RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN LEAD SMELTING IN THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS. 


At one of the smelting-works of the mining district of the Upper Hartz 
Mountains, at Altenau, lead ores are smelted which, in their composition, 
differ from most of the ores of the district in being lower in lead and 
higher in quartz and blende. These could be readily worked by the ordi- 
nary Hartz smelting process in cupolas, with fluxes containing iron, 
while the supply of copper slags from Oker, containing a high percentage 
of iron, were still available. When, however, that supply had been 
exhausted, and “blue billy” obtained in the wet extraction of copper 
from low-grade pyrites had to be substituted for the slags, the fact 
that the “blue billy’ was a powder and contained from 15 to 





20 per cent of water increased the difficulties in working and ran | 


up the cost. In 1877, the order was therefore given to begin 
a series of experiments with the roasting and reducing pro- 
cess, as a substitute for the ‘ precipitation” process. The results 
of these experiments have now been published by Herr Cramer von 
Clausbruch, of Altenau, in the Zeitschrift des Berg-, Hiitten- und Salinen- 
Wesens. The ores worked contain from 54 to 55 per cent of lead, 0-08 
per cent of silver, 0°9 per cent of copper, from 7 to 8 per cent of zinc, 
and from 14 to 18 per cent of silica. They are roasted in a single-hearth 
reverberatory furnace, 19 meters (62°3 feet) long and 3 meters wide (9°8 
feet)in the clear, and provided with a series of condensation-chambers. 
It has 14 working-doors on both sides, and two fire-doors. Near the fire- 
bridge, the hearth is shaped into a shallow sump, to be used for con- 
taining the roasted charge when melted down. The ore is charged at 
the point farthest from the fire-bridge, and is gradually conveyed 
toward it. The bulk of the sulphur oxidized escapes as sulphurous 
acid, a small proportion forming sulphuric acid, which combines with 
oxide of lead to form asulphate which, at a greater heat, is converted 
into a fusible silicate. The best results in roasting were obtained with 
ore running from 55 to 60 per cent of lead, and 15 per cent of silica. 
The ore must be as fine as possible, not exceeding 2 millimeters (0°08 
inch). With asmaller amount of silica, a part of the sulphate of leadis 
not decomposed, and. leads to the formation, in the final heat, of a 
matte, which is not unfavorable when there is copper in the ore. 

The furnace at Altenau takes four charges of 30 cwts. per day of 
twenty-four hours, the consumption of coal being 22 cwts., or 18°3 per 
cent. The yield from 100 of ore =a of well-slagged material, 
ten parts of a mixture of s agged and ed ‘‘raw” material, from 2 to 
3 per cent of ‘‘ raw” stuff, and from 2 to3 per cent loss of weight in 
roasting, etc. Theslag is almost entirely free from sulphur, contains 
only traces of the copper in the ore, and runs about one half of the per- 
centage of silver in the ore, almost all the copper and the bulk of the 
silver apparently going with the sulphur. 

The roasted and s ore is smelted in blast-furnaces, having two 
tuyeres and a water-jacketed back wall, and, in view of the basic charac- 


ter of the charge, not provided with a siphon-tap or a closed front. | 


The object of the smelting is to reduce the lead in the silicate and to 
reduce so much iron from the charge as is necessary to decom the 
sulphide of lead. At present, 80 cwts. of roasted ore are mixed with 20 
ewts. of raw ore, preferably those es running higher in pyrites, 


cwts. of Oker blue billy, practically iron ore, from 15 to 30 cwts. of 
lime, and from 32 to 34 cwts. of coke. From 176 to 187 cwts. of charge 
are put through in twenty-four hours, the pressure of the blast rangi 
from 14 to 20 millimeters of quicksilver. The furnace is run by thease 
— of men, including one furnace-man, one slag-man, and two 
chargers. 

In examining the charge, the addition of raw ore will appear strange ; 
but it is considered necessary to make a matte for the sake of the copper 
left in the blue a and the percentage of that metalin the ore. It 
might be suggested that the roasting process be so conducted that the 
seeutity of sulphur necessary to make matte be left in the ore at once. 

his, however, would make it necessary to roast the raw ore now charged 
directly, and besides would not make it possible to conduct the roasting 
process in the proper way. It was thought that lime could be largely 
used as a basic flux, as it is cheap and would make light slags. It was 
found, however, that the quantity is limited by the presence of zinc. 

In the assay of the slag, fine silver is added; and by this means, the 
returns are one quarter of one per cent higher than with ordinary assays. 
The percentage of lead thus found in the slags ranges from 0°5 to 0°75 
per cent, all lots containing more being returned to the furnace. An 
analysis made of the slag produced in the first quarter of 1882 gave the 
following result : 
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Contrary to opinions expressed, the cost of the process is not much less 
than the old precipitation process. It is more costly so far as labor and 
fluxes are concerned, but lower in fuel, the net gain for Altenau being 
6°51 marks per 100 cwts. of ore. 

The percentage of lead contained in the ore, as found by fire-assay, is 
fully recovered on a large scale, 98°5 per cent being obtained at once in 
the base bullion. The yield of silver is larger than the returns by fire- 
assay. 





THE MECHANICAL ENGINEERING OF COLLIERIES.* 


Compared with the elaborate and accurate text-books which English 
literature esses on metallurgy and on many branches of civil and 
mechanical engineering, the great field of the mining engineer here has 
been sadly neglected by writers. British students and engineers are very 
much better off than those interested in the subject of mining in this 
country. We do not possess a single manual, a single text-book or work 
of reference representative of American practice, and those who want to 
‘‘yead up” must hunt over large libraries, through the files of technical 
journals, the transactions of engineering societies, and the reports of 
State surveys to cull the few fragments of experience put on record. 
There is much that is characteristic in American practice, developed by 
the special exigencies of the cases met with here ; and without careful 
study and quite extensive travel, it is unfortunately impossible to get a 
fair insight into our methods. We know of many interested in coal 
mining in widely separated sections of our country who have spent 
weeks in watching the works in the anthracite collieries of Pennsylvania, 
and we have no doubt that to them the widely different methods in use 
in English collieries will prove a subject full of valuable suggestions. 

A very large proportion of the coal mined in this country is brought 
to thesurface through tunnels driven on the vein, and, with the exception 
of a few slopes and one deep shaft in the anthracite regions, nothing but 
comparatively shallow pits, rarely exceeding 300 feet, are used. In 
almost every particular, the mechanical appliances we require are not 
of such gigantic dimensions, nor are they called upon for such a high 
duty, as the equipment in scores of collieries in England and Scotland. 
Yet the work before us is, we believe, one that is entitled to, and will 
undoubtedly receive, a place of honor in the library of every one who is 
engaged in coal mining. It is the first of two volumes, a comer 
enlarged republication of a series of articles published by Mr. C. M. . 
Percy, of Wigan, in the Colliery Guardian. Mr. Percy needs little 
introduction to those who have closely followed the literature of coal 
mining for years. He has been for a come, pevted engaged in every- 
day practical work in the management of English collieries, is apparently 
a keen, progressive observer, and has the rare gift of presenting what he 
has seen and experienced in clear, plain language. Mr. Percy has not 
cared to startle his readers with numerous quotations from a wide range 
of literature. He writes what he has pl in an active business life, 
and warns his students against many an error the disastrous results of 
which he has had occasion to observe. He does not embarrass by an 
undue attention to details, and yet we have noticed in the pages of hi 
book many of the little ‘‘ points,” one alone of which we have often con- 
sidered an ample reward for a day's persistent ‘‘ pumping.” 

In the first volume, now before us, Mr. Percy deals with the laying 
out of surface plant, a work which, of course, is directly applicable to 
only a few American mines, the conditions being so widely different. 
Still, the chapter contains many coy of value. The second, third, 





and fourth chapters on winding or hoisting engines, with a series of notes 
|on their various parts, fully illustrated with a number of plain outline 
| cuts, will be fully appreciated. The fifth chapter gives an example of 


a horizontal hoisting-engine which probably would meet with more 
favor in this country than the single vertical engine at Monkwearmouth. 


|described in the next chapter, which nevertheless, according to Mr. 
|Percy, is doing excellent work. The 


brake next engages 
Mr. Percy’s attention, the principal points of this appliance to which 


and to this charge of 100 cwts. are added, according to the percentage of | « 7,2 Mechanical ineering of Collieries. By C. M. Percy, Wizan. Volume I. Pub- 
silver and zinc, from 20 to 25 cwts. of puddling cinder, from 20 to 25 (lished by the Colliery “aie wi sal 
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‘Mr. Percy appears to attach much value being that a comparativel 
small brake-shoe is used. It is simply a block of pitch-pine, into ada 
a number of holes have been drilled, filled with sand. 

The important subject of ropes and drums, their cost,'their safety, etc., 
is discussed at length in the eighth chapter ; while the kindred subject of 
conductors and cages is taken up in the next. Mr. Percy gives some 
good points on head-gears and their construction ; on detaching-hooks, 
screens, and tipple arrangements ; and then goes, with considerable detail, 
into a description and discussion of underground and surface boilers. 

In speaking of mechanical ventilation, Mr. Percy is rather non-com- 
mittal, so far as the merits of various types of machines are concerned ; 
but he does not hesitate to express his convictions on the question fur- 
nace versus fan, strongly advocating the latter. 

Mr. Percy’s work is now the best we have on the mechanical engineer- 
ing of collieries, and, in the absence of any strictly American work, toa 
certain extent fillsa want severely felt. It does not pretend to give work- 
ing drawings of plants erected in England, and those seeking models will 
be disappointed. We heartily recommend the book to our readers. 





THE AMMONIA INDUSTRY AND THE SCOTCH IRON MANCFACTURE. 





Mr. Robert R. Tatlock, chemist, of Glasgow, gives some interesting details 
in regard to the manufacture, in Scotland, of ammonia from blast-furnace 
gas. It must be remembered by American readers that, unlike the 
greater number of our blast-furnaces, those of Scotland use raw coal. 
It had long been known that ammonia existed to an appreciable extent in 
the waste gases of blast-furnaces, as it does in the gaseous products of 
combustion from all coals ; but the mechanical difficulties in the way of 
recovering it were so great that it was not attempted until quite recently, 
when Messrs. William Baird & Co., of Gartsherrie, Scotland, erected 
large and costly apparatus for condensing it in the form of ammonia 
liquor, as well as the tar which distills off from the coal in the upper 
part of the blast-furnace. When it is considered that an average fur- 
nace will consume 50 tons of coal per day, and each ton of coal burned 
gives 130,000 cubic feet of waste gases ; that these have an initial temper- 
ature, after leaving the furnace, of about 500 degrees Fahr.; and that 
this enormous amount of hot gas, weighing about four tons, contains only 
about six pounds of ammonia, the difficulties with which the pioneers 
of this new industry had to contend can be realized. The result is, that 
at present about one ton of sulphate of ammonia per day is made 
at the Gartsherrie Iron-Works, with less than the waste gases 
from two furnaces; and it is said that the whole of the other 
furnaces belonging to the firm are, as quickly as possible, to be 
adapted to the production of ammonia. But while the erection of 
the enormous plant was going on, certain of the other Scotch iron-masters 
were not idle, and sought means of recovering the ammoniain other ways. 
More than one of them has experimented largely, and it is believed suc- 
cessfully, with the object of obviating the necessity of cooling such a 
large volume of gas, their method consisting in scrubbing the hot gases 
with a shower of sulphuric acid, producing sulphate of ammonia at once, 
which, however, is of a dark color unless much care is bestowed upon 
it in order to keep it clean. The latest, however, with regard to the recov- 
ering of ammonia from furnace gases is, that a celebrated firm of 
iron-masters in the neighborhood of Glasgow has secured full patent 
rights for fixing the ammonia by means of a sulphurous or other acid in 
the form of vapor or gas, which, meeting with the gaseous ammonia, 
forms at once a salt easy of condensation, and easily scrubbed with water, 
yielding a solution of some 60° Twaddle, instead of about 4° Twaddle, as 
in the condensation method. The product consists of a mixture of hypo- 
sulphite, sulphite, and sulphate of ammonia; but it must be borne in 
mind that for some purposes it is not necessary that the ammonia should 
be in theform ofsulphateatall. Forthe Brimner and Mond ammonia- 
soda process, for instance, the less sulphate there is the better, as, when 
distilled with lime, in order to obtain the free ammonia, the residue in the 
stills will consist of a solution of the soluble hypo-sulphite and sulphite of 
calcium, instead of nearly insoluble sulphate. At present, the annual 
consumption of sulphate of ammonia in England is nearly 3000 tons for 
the ammonia-soda process alone, and the quantity will certainly increase. 
One great advantage of this method is, that it requires no sulphuric acid, 
the sulphurous acid being obtained by burning, in a suitable kiln, by 
means of the cold blast, the waste sulphurous “ blues,” which can be had 
in Scotland by the hundred thousand tons for the lifting. In any case, if 
it is required to produce the ammonia in the form of sulphate, that can 
easily be done by distilling with lime and receiving the evolved ammonia 
in sulphuric acid, as usual. 

It is not difficult to make an estimate of the prospective amount of am- 
monia from this source, at least so far as Scotland is concerned, where 
there are probably as many as 130 blast-furnaces capable of being adapted 
to the recovery of the ammonia without injury to the gases for heat- 
ing purposes, such as firing boilers and heating the blast. Each furnace 
consumes, say, 50 tons of coal per day, and each ton of coal is capable of 
yielding ammonia equal to about 25 pounds of sulphate. This gives for each 
furnace 1250 pounds of sulphate in 24 hours, or 72} tons per day for all Scot- 
land, or, for a year of 350 working days, 25,375 tons, the value of which, 
at present rates, is nearly two and a half million dollars ; and probably 


the blast-furnaces working on coal in England are capable of producing 
quite as much, 





FORMING SECONDARY BATTERIES. 


From the English patent specification of Mr. C. Brush, the well- 
known Cleveland inventor, Engineering extracts the following inter- 
esting account of the difficulties experienced in forming secondary 
batteries: The most common form of secondary battery consists of 
two sheets of lead placed near together, but not in contact, and 
immersed in dilute sulphuric acid. When an electric current is 
passed through such an apparatus, water is decomposed ; hydrogen is 
occluded by, or combines with, one of the lead plates, while oxygen com- 
bines with the other and forms a coating on it of peroxide of lead. This 
oxide of lead, not being capable of combining with any acid, is not affected 
by the presence of the sulphuric acid employed. Now, if the exciting 
current be removed, it will be found that the apparatus has become a 
powerful battery, giving a current in a direction opposite to that of the 












exciting one. But this current is of short duration. If, however, the 
charging current be reversed from time to time, frequently during the 
first few days and more rarely afterward, the cai 
will be greatly increased. 


ity of the apparatus 
This constitutes the customary process of 
‘*forming” the plates of a secondary battery. 

The formation of peroxide of lead on one of the plates continues indef- 
initely as long as the exciting current is maintained, becoming constantly 
slower as the metallic surface acquires an increasing protection against 
further action by the constantly increasing thickness of the coating of 

roxide of lead. This coating is a good conductor of electricity, and 

ree oxygen is evolved at the surface of the coating. Now, if the excit- 
ing current be stopped, local action, somewhat similar to that in galvanic 
batteries, commences between the peroxide of lead and the backing of 
metallic lead with which it is in contact. By this action, the peroxide is 
gradually reduced to a lower state of oxidation, while more of the 
metallic lead of the plate is oxidized by the oxygen thus made available. 
The fresh lead thus oxidized doubtless acquires the same condition of oxi- 
dation as the original — finally assumes. But the peroxide is never 
by this action reduced to a state of protoxide, as is proved by the color of 
the coating and by the non-action on it of the sulphuric acid. When 
peroxide of lead is thus reduced to a state of lower oxidation, it becomes 
useless for the development of a_ secondary current until freshly charged 
or reoxidized. Thus is explained, as far as the oxygen plate is concerned, 
the cause of the gradual loss of charge observed in lead secondary bat- 
teries. Further, since the conducting _— of peroxide of lead rapidly 
decreases as its oxygen is removed, the reason of the high electrical 
resistance of the oxidized plates, after long standing uncharged, is also 
explained. When a plate that has lost its original charge by local action 
is recharged by an electric current as at first, it will hold a larger charge 
than before, because all the lower oxide will be raised to the condition of 
peroxide, and thus more of the latter will be present than at the previous 
time of charging. This explains why the oxygen plates of secondary 
batteries constantly increase in capacity, even though the exciting cur- 
rent be applied at long intervals. 

At the opposite side of the battery, hydrogen appears as the result of 
the charging current. This is absorbed at the surface, being simply 
occluded, or more probably forming a definite but feeble chemical com- 
bination with the lead. If such a combination exists, it is probably a 
stable one as far as local action is concerned. At any rate, the capacity 
of the hydrogen plate never becomes at all considerable when it is sub- 
jected to this action alone. Hence in practice the oxygen plate soon 
acquires the greater capacity, and the charge must be reversed to cause 
the oxygen to act upon the hydrogen plate to bring it into a spongy con- 
dition, in which it can retain an amount of hydrogen equivalent to the 
oxygen stored in the opposite plate. Thus it is the oxygen plate for the 
time being that receives allthe improvement from the charging action, 
the hydrogen plate remaining almost unaltered. This is the reason for 
the frequent reversals of the charge in forming batteries. When a pre- 
viously excited secondary battery is discharged, the peroxide of lead is 
thereby reduced to a state of lower oxidation, as already explained. 
Thus what was at first a good conducting envelope on the metal plate is 
now reduced to a poor conductor, while at the same time pure water is 
formed within the mass of lead oxide, and presents a further barrier to 
the passage of the current. These two causes account, so far as the 
oxygen plate is concerned, for the increase of resistance in secondary 
batteries during their discharge, and especially toward the end of the 
process. Water is also formed in the pores of the hydrogen plate. 

The difficulties of forming batteries by this process arise from the fact 
that the coating of peroxide of lead on one of the plates necessarily occu- 
pies more space than the metallic lead did. The covering must then 
expand in all directions in forming ; and to accommodate this, the struc- 
ture of the deposit must be more or less broken up, or else the lead plate 
must expand. When the direction of charge is reversed, the previously 
expanded mass shrinks. Both the expansion and contraction may be 
rendered manifest by treating one side only of a plate, the other side 
being protected by varnish. hen such a plate is oxidized, the exposed 
side becomes convex ; and when the oxide is subsequently reduced, the 
same side becomes concave. During the processes of charging and 
reduction, the expansion and shrinking do not occur in all parts of the 
mass at once, hence a disintegrating action is set up, and the coating 
eventually peels off. Again, every time the deposit of lead is reduced, a 
notable quantity of sulphate of lead is formed within the mass, and exer- 
cises a very deleterious influence, stopping the pores, and aiding the dis- 
integration by its superior volume. 





THE BOTTGENBACH SYSTEM OF SEPARATING BLENDE AND PYRITES.—We 
have repeatedly referred to Franz Biittgenbach’s method of separating 
zinc-blende from iron pyrites as practiced at Lintorf, Westphalia. The 
separation of intlenataly intermixed minerals from each other has bern 
effected hitherto mainly by taking advantage of differences of density, 
structure, or capacity for being rendered magnetic by calcination. Herr 
Biittgenbach makes use of the properties of minerals evinced in differ- 
ences of cohesive strength. The separation of minerals of unequal hard- 
ness, by reason of their greater or less susceptibility to break down 
into fragments of different sizes, is not possible with the ordinary crush- 
ing or stamping mill ; but it is different when the mass is thrown vio- 
lently against a hard, resisting surface, in which case, if the velocity is 
properly proportioned, only the more brittle substances are broken. In 
order to obtain a proper separation of iron pyrites and zinc-blende, Herr 
Biittgenbach has been led to experiment on the use of Vapart’s centrifu- 
gal breaker, not only as a crusher but asa separating machine. The ore 
is passed through it and is then simply screened. At a speed of 800 revo- 
lutions per minute, in the Vapart crusher, lumps of iron pyrites of from 
20 to 25 millimeters diameter will leave it either as dust or grains of 
from 1 to 14 millimeters ; whereas, with 400 revolutions, they will come 
out of it but little touched. "With 800 revolutions, however, zinc-blende 
- — to the finest ng : — ngs a 300 to , Tt ok : 
eaves the apparatus y as dust an y in ins of 4, 1, 2, an 
salliimsters. Pit. aan aa of Sie and Vendo is put into the 
apparatus and passed through it at a speed of 400 revolutions per minute, 
the pyrites leave it in almost the same state in which they entered it, 
while the blende is very finely reduced, and the se tion of the two 
minerals may then be easily effected by a simple sifting process. 
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THE GRANT SMELTING-WORKS. 
Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by 0. J. Frost, Argo, Colorado. 


(WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 


The Grant Smelting-Works are situated about two miles from the central 
business portion of Denver, in the northeastern part of the city. They are 
the most recently erected and the largest silver-lead smelting-works in 
the country, as well as the combined.result of a full knowledge of the 
best processes the world over and of an experience ripened by several 
years in the smelting of Colorado ores at Leadville. 

The history of the Grant works furnishes a typical example of the 
growth of Western industries. When the extensive resources of Lead- 
ville were proved, the foundation of the present smelting establishment 
was laid by the erection of a single blast-furnace. From time to time, 
others were added, until, last spring, when the works were completely 
a by fire, it was the foremost smelter in Leadville. It was 
desirable to rebuild at a more central point. After a careful consider- 
ation of the railroad facilities for the transportation of ore, and the 
abundance and quality of fuels and fluxes obtainable at various centers, 
Denver was chosen as best answering the requirements. The new works 
are owned by Eddy, James & Grant; Messrs. Eddie and James having 
bought an interest owned in the old works by Judge Grant, an uncle to 
Mr. J. B. Grant, the present partner. Mr. J. B. Grant is a metallurgist 
of both high theoretical and practical attainments, having supplemented 
an American college education by three years of study at the Royal 
School of Mines, Freiberg, Germany, to which has since been added his 
smelting experience at Leadville. At present, he is Governor of Colorado, 
having been elected last fall to that position. Messrs. Eddy and James 
are business men of wide and successful experience. The metallurgist is 
Dr. Malvern W. Iles, a graduate of ‘Columbia School of Mines, who has 
gained a thorough knowledge of Colorado ores in his position of chemist 
for the former company at Leadville. A young man, he is an enthusiastic 
devotee of science, and to its records he has already made a number of 
valuable contributions. 

The site chosen for the works was a terrace next the bottom of the 
Platte River. On one side, it affords facilities for the delivery of ore, 
fluxes, and fuels by the cars ona level with the charging-floor of the 
works, while it also gives an unlimited slag-dump on the other side from 
twelve to fifteen feet below the furnace hearths. 

The works consist of a large brick building (represented in plan and 
section by Figs. 1 and 2 on accompanying plate) and an addition at the 
southwest end, not shown. This building is 230 feet long and 100 feet 
deep. The end walls are 22 inches thick, strengthened by four abut- 
ments, each four feet wide, which project two feet at the base, but at the 
roof recede to the level of the wall. The front wall is 13 inches thick, 
and has twelve eight-foot openings for easy access to the ore-bedding 
floor. Between these openings or doors, strengthening abutments project 
outward two feet, and inward 11 inches. The rear of the building is 
supported at the corners by two brick piers eight feet square, and 
between by eleven square iron pillars. The roof is of iron supported by 
truss-work. The front side of the building is taken up by the ore-bed- 
ding floor, which is of planks resting on timbers imbedded in the solid 
earth, furnishing an unyielding support for any weight of ore. Along 
the rear of the works are the furuace-floor and the feeding-floor. 
Between these floors and the ore-bedding floor, leading to the stack, is 
the dust-chamber. It is 6 feet wide and 15 feet high internally, and is 
built with 18-inch walls. The roof is arched, and the side next the ore- 
bedding floor is provided with a projection (a, Fig. 2). Access to the cham- 
ber is had from the furnace-floor by means of doors, one of which is rep- 
resented in Fig. 2. The stack is octagonal outside, each side being 84 feet 
at the base, but slightly tapering upward. The interior is square, 12 feet 
on a side, and is provided with iron bar straps. Its hight is 155 feet. The 
furnaces, eight in number, stand in a row on the furnace-floor at dis- 
tances varying from 23 to 27 feet from center to center. They are num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, each having a special name given it by the 
workmen. An additional furnace, 9, is in process of construction. It was 
originally intended to erect another, but the space for the tenth has been 
taken up by a tramway (represented in Fig. 1) for raising slag used as a 
flux. The furnaces are a rectangular modification of the Pilz Freiberg 
furnace, all being of the same construction. The automatic siphon-tap 
used is a distinguishing feature from the Pilz; another distinction is the 
use of ten instead of eight tuyeres. Like the Pilz, the slag is tap 
through a tap-hole in the closed breast. The lower portion of the fur- 
naces is provided with water-jackets, and tlre fumes are conducted by a 
flue leading from the upper portion of each furnace to a dust-chamber 
and thence to a common stack. On the furnace-floor next the dust-cham- d 1 ; 
ber is a tramway for removing the bullion to cars on the broad-gauge track | the mineral character of the ore as determined by chemical analysis, and 
(railroad, Fig. 1) by which it terminates. In front are two narrow-|its richness as determined by fire-assay. A bed, when finished, is five 
gauge tracks (rr, Fig. 1), from which the ore is bedded. Several other|or six feet high, and contains from six hundred and fifty to eleven 
es not represented in the plan, lie farther in front. A switch-engine | hundred and fifty tons. In richness, the beds range from 17 to 40 ounces 
owned by the company is in use for convenience in handling the cars. | in silver, and from 16 to 22 per cent in lead. The charge consists of 
At the ends of the building are dumps of charcoal, coke, and limestone, | ore, 500 pounds ; limestone, from 75 to 100 pounds ; slag, from 60 to 70 
four furnaces being faded with these materials from each end. The} pounds; coke, from 60 to 80 pounds; charcoal, from 30 to 50 pounds. 
addition mentioned above at the southwest end contains the engine, | The ore is shoveled from the bottom of the ore-bed, the upper layers 
blowers, and electric light machine. The assay-office and the general | falling to the floor and mixing well, into iron barrows or *‘ ore-buggies, 
office are each in a separate building to the front of the works proper. weighing 75 pounds each. The barrows, when loaded with about half a 

The details of the construction of a furnace are as follows: The hight | charge, are run on to the ore-scales, an exact half-charge is weighed by 
from the furnace-floor to the upper surface of the charging-floor is 18} adding or throwing off ore, and the ore is then wheeled to the mouth of 
feet 2 inches. The hearth or crucible, 30 inches in hight, is built of | the furnace and dumped on the charging-floor. There are two pairs of 
fire-brick, without tamping, and is inclosed in cast-iron plates 1} inches | ore-scales, one of the Howe and one of the Fairbanks make. Each 
thick. The brick-work is underlain by a plate of boiler-iron, to prevent |scale has several beams which may be set and locked out of sight of 
any molten lead which penetrates the brick getting beyond the limits | the workmen, and the ore weighed on any one of them as set, without 
of the hearth. The hearth is 10 feet long and 6 feet 3} inches wide | the trouble of changing weights—insuring both secrecy and atcuracy. 
externally. The hearth cavity (6, Figs. 5, 6, and 7) is 80} incheslong and| The limestone used as flux is from near Morrison, Colo., and is of a 
36 inches wide at the top, but one foot smaller each way at the bottom. | very pure variety, as shown by the following analysis : CaCO,, 94-96 
Its depth is 22 inches. e automatic tap consists of a retangular pass-| per cent; SiO,, 14-24 per cent; Al,O,+Fe.,0;, 23 per cent; MgCO,, 
age left in the brick-work of the hearth, leading from one side of the|trace; organic matter, trace. The use of magnesian limestone 
hearth cavity to a small lead well (c, Figs. 5 and 7) in the upper portion |is particularly avoided. The limestone, first crushed into moder- 
of a column of fire-clay, inclosed in sheet-iron, which is bolted to the| ately small pieces, is brought in iron ‘ flux-buggies,” weighing 66 
cast-iron hearth-plates. The water jackets (e, e, e, etc.) are 3 feet 5| pounds each, to the flux-scales,; where the charge is weighed, and then 
guches high, 6 laces thick. and are cast in fifteen pieces—five on each | the charge of slag is added from a pile that has been elevated from the 

ide, two on the back, and three on the front end. They are hollow 'slag-dump by the tramway, Fig. 2. The fluxes (a full charge) are then 








shells of cast-iron five eighths (§) of an inch thick. They rise on a line 
with the hearth cavity, 18 inches to the boshes, then slant outward 6 inches 
in the remaining 23. On the outside of each jacket, 174 inches from 
the bottom, begins a projection (jf, f, etc.) 8 inches wide. It runs 3 
inches above the top of the jacket and extends at the upper portion 
4inches. It gives on the interior a channel (f', Fig. 7) for the entrance 
and exitof water. Water is supplied cold to the interior (e’, Fig. 7) of the 
jackets by means of the small pipes (h, h, etc., Figs. 3, 4, and 7), one to 
each casting of the jacket. These pipes branch from a supply-pipe (9, 

Figs. 3, 4, and 7) running around the furnace, which in turn is itself a 

branch of the main delivery-pipe(a, Fig. 4). The heated water runs out 

at the openings i, i, etc., into galvanized iron troughs (j, j, etc). From 

these troughs the water is conducted by a cast-iron water-pipe (k, Fig. 4) 
to a common pipe for waste water beneath the furnace-floor. Although 

the entrance orifice is near the exit, no special device is needed to keep 

the water mixed, simple connection being sufficient to maintain a uni- 

form temperature. At the front end of the furnace, the water-jackets 

are so cast as to leave room at the middle for a breast (/, Figs. 3 and 6) of 

fire-brick, 51g inches high and 16 inches long. Thetap-hole (m) for slag 

is in the lower portion of this breast. Above it is a small jacket (n), 9 by 

16 inches, for the front tuyere. The tuyeres (0) enter the furnace 8 

inches above the hearth. They are of brass, fitting the openings in the 

jackets closely, 4 inches in diameter at the outer end and 3 inches at the 

inner. Their axes are horizontal. The blast-pipesare of galvanized iron 

above and below (p, p, etc.) with strong, closely woven canvas bags, 

soaked in silicate of soda. connecting them with the tuyeres (q). They 

branch from the blast-main (r) for each furnace. This itself branches 

from the common blast-main (s, Fig. 2). At the tuyeres, the internal 

dimensions of a furnace are 804 by 86 inches. A furnace of larger size 

was built in Leadville at the old works ; but it was found not to work 

well, on account of a wedge of ore in the center of the furnace 

which the blast did not reach. The shaft of the furnace is 

12 feet 3 inches above the water-jackets. It is common brick, lined 

with fire-brick. The brick-work is supported by a cast-iron collar or 

supporting-plate (tf, t)extending around the furnace, and resting on the 
tops of four iron pillars, one at each corner. Arches in the common 

brick from corner to corner give strength to the shaft. The shaft is 
bound by five tie-rods on each side and end, secured in vertical 
castings at the corners. A round sheet-iron flue (v, Figs. 2, 4, and 6), 30 
inches in diameter, conducts the fumes downward into the dust-cham- 
ber, as shown in Fig. 2. The charge is introduced through a rectangular 
sheet-iron curtain (w, Figs. 3 and 4), 34 by 70} inches. It leaves a space 
covered over tightly with sheet-iron, 12 inches wide on the sides, and 16 
inches on the ends, not filled by ore, into which the fumes rise before 
passing down the flue. At the front end of the furnace for conducting 
away the fumes rising from the slag at the time of tapping, is a sheet- 
iron hood (Figs. 2, 8. and 4). Its stack slants forward in the lower por- 
tion to the shed, through the roof of which it rises vertically. 

The power for the works is supplied by an eighty-five foot horse- 
power Corliss engine, made by Fraser & Chalmers, of Chicago. It drives 
the blowers, runs the pumps, works the electric light machine, and 
raises slag to be mixed with the charge for flux. 

The blowers are Baker’s rotary pressure, No. 7}. The works are pro- 
vided with three, two being in constant use, and the third in reserve. 
They supply the blast to the furnaces by the blast-main (s, Fig. 2), 3 feet 
in diameter, made of galvanized iron, running the length of the furnace- 
room next the dust-chamber. At present, cold blast is used ; but it is 
proposed to heat it by changing the position of the main to the inside of 
the dust-chamber. The blast-pressure is denoted by Wilbraham mercury- 
gauges, one to each furnace. ; , 

There are two pumps to supply water to the jackets, engine, and other 
needs of the works. One pump only works at a time; the other is in 
reserve in case of breakage of the first. The water is pumped into a large 
tank outside the works above the level of the water-jackets. From this 
tank, it is supplied to the furnaces by means of the 6-inch iron water-pipe 
(w, Fig. 4) running the length of the works in front of the furnaces. 

Light is furnished by Weston’s electric light machine. There are ten 
lights distributed to perfectly light the dumps outside as well as the 
inside of the works. All the rest of the iron-work and machinery was 
furnished by the Colorado Iron-Works, of Denver, Colo. 

At least seven tenths of the ore smelted is carbonate ore from Lead- 
ville. The rest comes from various other parts of Colorado, as well as 
from New Mexico, Arizona, and Idaho. Previous to smelting, the ore is 
mixed on the ore-bedding floor (Figs. 1 and 2). It is wheeled on to the 
bed with barrows run on planks which are shifted as the bed rises. The 
ore is spread in layers covering the whole bed, each layer being of uni- 
form thickness throughout, but different layers varying in thickness with 
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dumped on the half-charge of ore at the mouth of the furnace, after 
which another half-charge of ore is dumped on the fluxes. The fuels, 
coke and charcoal, are brought on a tramway (y, Fig. 2) from the dumps 
outside the works, and weighed on appropriate fuel-scales before dum 
ing at the furnace-mouth. The coke used is from the coke-ovens of El 
Moro, Colo. The charcoal comes from Selida, Colo. 

The following diagram will clearly represent the method of charging : 





Tramway 






Two charges Two charges 


charcoal. coke. 
5 Half charge 
1 
! ore mixture. 


Half charge ) : 
f ~ 


ore mixture. 


3 j Charge of Furnace-mouth. Charge of { 4 
) fluxes. fluxes. | 
; ( Half charge 


Half charge te 


4 
( ore mixture. ore mixture. 


(The figures denote the order in which the materials are brought.) In 
charging, the ‘“‘feeder” first spreads half the pile of charcoal (or one 
charge) on the top of the furnace ; next, half the pile of coke ; and lastly, 
he ai the ore and fluxes dumped on one side of the furnace-mouth. He 
then repeats the process, keeping the mixture of ore, fluxes, and fuels a 
little above the bottom of the curtain (w, Figs. 6 and 7). In regular work- 
ing, no smoke or fumes come out of the mouth of the furnace, the 
draught being strong enough to convey them all down the flue to the dust- 
chamber ; but for extraordinary cases, such as repairs to the dust-cham- 
ber or the common stack, each furnace is provided with a counterpoised 
stack of sheet-iron (Fig. 2). When needed, it can be instantly lowered to 
the furnace. On each side, it has an opening (2) for feeding. A damper 
in the flue of each furnace serves, when desired, to turn the draught from 
the dust-chamber up each furnace-stack. The damper can also be regu- 
lated so asto turn off one half or one quarter of the draught. The amount 
of blast used is regulated by a slide in the branch blast main to each 
furnace. The pressure varies from seven to ten ounces per square inch. 
The supply of water to the jackets is regulated by a screw cut-off in the 
pipes h, h, etc. Thesurface of the lead in the well is kept just below the 
top. It stands higher in the well than in the hearth or crucible, by the 
amount of blast used. The molten lead is dipped by the ‘‘ furnace-man” 
and cast into bars of bullion weighing from 107 to 108 pounds. Two chips 
—one from the bottom and one from the top—are taken from each bar of 
bullion, for assay. The bullion runs from 100 to 200 ounces of silver and 
from 0°25 to 4 ounces in gold. It is shipped in car-load lots of 220 bars 
each to the Omaha Refining Company, where the precious metals are 
extracted from the lead by Balbach’s modification of Parkes’s process, 

The slag is tapped in the ordinary way by the ‘“‘slag-tapper” breaking 
the clay plug to the tap-hole with an iron bar. It runs into an iron slag- 
buggy standing under the spout ; and when the outer portions solidify, 
it is Sean out by the slag-tapper and tipped over the dump. The nature 
of the slag is regulated by the price of fluxes and the requirements of the 
silver and lead markets; but none of it ordinarily needs re-smelting, 
except what is added to the charge as flux. From 55 to 65 pots or bug- 
gies of slag, weighing 270 pounds each, are tapped from each furnace per 
shift of twelve hours. A series of experiments on the specific gravities 
of the slags was conducted for a number of years at the old works in 
Leadville, without arriving at important metallurgical data. These 
eet have now been discontinued. 

ily and nightly furnace reports are made, giving the following data : 


GENERAL REPORT—GRANT SMELTING COMPANY. 
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caustic lime and re-smelted, either first mixing on the ore-beds or addin 
directly a shovelful to each charge. (Rich grades of ore are also mixe 
with 8 per cent of caustic lime before spreading on the ore-beds.) The 
dust from all portions of the chamber contains bromo-chloride of lead—a 
compound first discovered by Dr. Iles when chemist at the old works in 
Leadville. The metallurgical importance of the addition of caustic lime 
in re-smelting depends upon a double decomposition between the caustic 
lime and the bromo-chloride of lead. The probable furnace reaction is 
as follows: PbBrCl + Ca(OH), = Pb(OH), + CaBrCl. 

The projection a in the dust-chamber gives the fumes a whirling 
motion and largely confines the draught to the ae rtion, so that, 
together with a careful regulation of the dust-chamber doors, a stratum 
of pure air is left below in which combustion of carbonaceous matter 
takes place, concentrating the flue-dust and making it less disagreeable 
to handle. The flue-dust is removed from the chamber in barrows, the 
assay sample being obtained with a Spitz divider from every tenth bar- 
row. A sample from eighty-one (81) tons—the dust deposit of the first 
four months’ run—carried 32 ounces of silver to the ton, a trace of gold, 
and 26 per cent of lead. The roofs and windows ofall adjoining houses 
have been examined for flue-dust and none has yet been detected. 
Some, however, has been found on the sheet-iron roofing of the smelter 
itself. It contained but one ounce of silver to the ton, and singularly, 
but a trace of lead. 

Speise and matte are occasional products, and are saved in one large 

ile. A sample of 1800 pounds taken from all portions of the pile run 

‘75 ounces of silver to the ton, a minute trace of gold, and 9 per cent 
of lead. None of it has yet been treated. It will probably be roasted 
in a reverberatory furnace before re-smelting. 

The men work in twelve-hour shifts. Every two weeks, at noon, the 
shifts change from night to day. This bi-weekly change of shifts at 
midday gives opportunity to shut down the engine and make any needed 
repairs in the shortest possible time, as all the force is at hand to help at 
the time when the light is best. The number of men employed about the 
works is 130, as follows: 


8 furnace-men to each shift.............. 16 | Cart-men............020006 sovsescsceess 3 





Sslag-tappers ‘“ “4... seceseee 2) eee 2 
8 feeders ” “1 Mi | aenebeeweokn i ccc icb chs chekesens, S< oak 3 
Sore-wheelers “ ‘ =... c.cccccce oR eee 2 
4 flux-wheelers ‘ PS segieehe wae 5 Nh sScanababd sie psacesienbeex 1 
2fuel-wheelers ‘“ i Gh eeewatwarke iE cuba Gokaessbiesinstessn wens 1 
— |C MEI ness <5.05 50558900. sees e'ensens« 1 
Total about 8 furmaces............ ... Pee I Sos nce scsrwsnetes..ceee 3 
1 weighing-master to each shift........ IN 5s cask osighsasesicedase sdpeeciins 2 
1 engineer - i Tabeeune’ DINE. cicc-0s¥sccsvusesseeveses 2 
1 fireman 3 We Fence nk 2)|Assayer, chemist, and metallurgist 
Ore-bedders (day).............- Jon seecees 15 SE SGRRRESSES<S5%5 Gi NenvEROSES eS oc 3 
Ore-bedders (night), or relay night men. 5 — 
ic hess coke ssaseecsssee esse 1 130 
TE eer + 





Construction of the works began in July, 1882. They were completed so 
that the furnaces were blown in as follows : 


STE ih seebheuceauaee -October ‘7th, 1882. | No. 5........ccccceccees October 12th, 1882 
Kisame eames knees 0 Re on? Fe acs cnesnpies wabbee es » 15th, ‘“ 
<2 RETAIL EE OES GMMR? 4 OTT is co watoneae “ 28th, “ 
a cGGs aub ean obi ekkae es ee 8 Rickesceents ane ...-November Ist, ‘“ 


The eight furnaces smelt from 211 to 250 tons of ore a day, 230 being 
about the average. This makes the actual working capacity up to date, 
of a single furnace, a little less than 30 tons. The production up to Janu- 
ary 1st, 1883, here follows : 


State or Ter. Gold. Silver. Lead Totals. 


CED. <occanscuse $27,900 $617,200 $533,000 $1,178,100 
BUMS Clank incoerraercees 123,000 3,000 126,000 
New Mexico.......... 20 10,000 600 10,620 
ais ac bcnky hee aes 500 200 700 
Other sources........ 1,560 16,000 4,300 21,800 

er $29,420 $766,700 $541,100 $1,337,220 


The writer is under obligations to Dr. Iles, superintendent of the works, 
who was very kind in imparting information and considerate in offering 
facilities needful in collecting the material for the foregoing ee. He 
is also indebted to Mr. Nasmyth, of the Colorado Iron-Works, where the 
water-jackets were cast and all other iron-work for the smelter, roofs, 
etc., included, was manufactured, for information regarding the con- 
struction of the water-jackets. 





* Iv is announced that a syndicate of capitalists in this country has pur - 
chased the patent for the Bull direct process of ‘iron manufacture in this 
country on a favorable report made by Herr A. Hansen, of Dortmund 
Germany. 


Coat RAISED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN _1882.—It appears that the 
quantities of coal brought to bank in the United Kingdom last year 
reached no less a quantity than 156,500,000 tons, thus exceeding the 
extraordinary production of 1881 (154,184,000 tons) by upward of 2,800,000 
tons. As compared with 1880, the excess is as much as 9,700,000 tons, and 
as compared with 1879, it is 12,500,000 tons. This shows a progressive 
expansion in the production of coal that is really startling. The miners 
employed in the production of this mass of fuel numbered 501,000, so that 
an man, on the average, won 312 tons in the course of the year. 


Licgut GoLp Co1n.—At a meeting of the British Institute of Bankers, a 
paper on light gold coin was read by Mr. R. H. Inglis ty Recent 
inquiries into the condition of the gold coinage of Great Britain showed 
that about eighteen years’ wear would render a sovereign ow light, 
and that 55 per cent of the gold coins now circulating were below the 
legal currency. The amount of English gold coin in circulation Mr. Pal- 
grave estimated at about £100,000,000, the estimated cost of recoining which 
would be £786,000. Withdrawal of light coin must, he argued, proceed 
side by side with the issue of the full-weight coin, and the cost must 
necessarily fall either on the government or onthe last holder of the coin. 
If the charge were to fall upon the last holder, injustice would be done, 
because the circulation of light gold was unequally divided over the 
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whole of the country ; and Mr. ner considered that the most desir- 
able method of withdrawing the light coin would be by the government, 
acting through the Bank of England, exchanging light coins for new 
ones of full weight under certain conditions, including an allowance for 
maximum wear on each parcel, which would increase according to the 
ageof thecoin. A short discussion followed, in which the Sane of 
opinion coincided with the views expressed in the paper. 


WEIGHT OF ANTHRACITE CoAL.—Mr. Heber 8. Thompson, Engineer 
of the Girard estate, has been at some pains to ascertain the weights of 
anthracite coal in place. Samples were secured from the Mammoth, 
Seven-Foot, and Buck Mountain seams at the Kehley’s Run colliery, and 
having been formed into perfect cubes, they were weighed on accurately 
adjusted scales. The weight of a cube containing 100 cubic inches 
having been ascertained, the weight of a cubic yard was simply a matter 
of calculation. The following results were obtained : 

Mammoth Seam: 102 pounds per cubic foot and 2754 pounds or 1,33; 
tons of 2240 pe per cubic yard. 

Seven-Foot Seam : 9958, pounds per cubic foot and 2688,4,°, pounds or 
13%; tons of 2240 pounds per cubic yard. 

Buck Mountain Seam : 108,58; pounds per cubic foot and 279935, pounds 
or 1,45, tons of 2240 pounds per cubic yard. 

Mr. Thomas proposes to find the weight of the coal in place in all the 
collieries on the Girard estate. 


A REMEDY FOR BURNS AND SCALDs.—It is now many years ago, says 
Mr. F. Peppercorne, in the Popular Science Monthly, while engaged in 
some investigations as to the qualities and effects of the alkalies ininflam- 
mations of the skin, etc., that he was fortunate enough to discover that a 
saline lotion, or a saturated solution of bicarbonate of soda in either 
ge water or camphorated water, if applied speedily, or as soon as possi- 

le, to a burned or scalded part, was most effectual in immediately 
relieving the acute burning pain ; and when the burn was only superficial 
or not severe, removing all pain in the course of a very short time ; hav- 
ing also the ~— great advantage of cleanliness, and, if applied at once, 
of preventing the usual consequences—a painful blistering of the skin, 
separation of the oe and, perhaps, more or less of suppuration. 
For this purpose, all that is necessary is to cut a piece of lint, or old soft 
rag, or even thick blotting-paper, of a size sufficient to cover the burned or 
scalded parts, and to keep it constantly well wet with the sodaic lotion so 
as to prevent its drying. By this means, it usually happens that all pain 
ceases in from a quarter to half an hour, or even in much less time. 
When the main part of a limb, such as the hand and forearm or the foot 
and leg, has been burned, it is best, when practicable, to plunge the part 
at once into a jug or pail, or other convenient vessel filled with the soda 


lotion, and keep it there until the pain subsides; or the limb may be| J 


swathed or encircled with a surgeon’s cotton bandage previously soaked 
in the saturated solution and kept constantly wet with it, the relief 
usually being immediate, provided the solution be saturated and cold. 
What is now usually sold as bicarbonate of soda is what he has commonly 
used and recommended, although this is well known to vary much in 
quality according to where it is manufactured ; but it will be found to 
answer the purpose, although probably Howard’s is most to be depended 


EXTRACTION OF PRECIOUS METALS BY ELECTROLYSIS.—In a recent 
number of the Chemical News, Messrs. Blas and Miest described several 
methods for the extraction of the precious metals from all kinds of ores 
by ener The following abstract of this paper was given in 
the Journal of the Chemical Society for January: ‘‘The authors have 
discovered that if, in electrolysis, compressed ores are used as anode in a 
bath of an electrolyte containing the same metal as the metal of the ore, 
on the passage of the current the ore is decomposed, the sulphur, etc., 
being precipitated at the anode, while the metal collects at the cathode. 
Thus, with pure galena in a lead nitrate bath, the separation is complete 
and easy. If the ore contains silica as well, then the silica remains 
at the anode. Antimony and arsenic, if present, behave in a similar 
manner, being precipitated as insoluble oxides. They are easily separated 
by a subsequent electrolysis. When _— quantities of arsenic are 
present, a part of it combines with the sulphur, and forms realgar or 
orpiment. When ores containing several metals are operated on, the 
precious metals, ae, anes easily precipitated, are thrown down first in 
the metallic state at the cathode under the action of a moderate current. 
The final separation of these metals requires very little battery power; 
for the mass of metal, when dissolved under the action of the current, 
regenerates sufficient heat for the ulterior separation of each metal 
separately. The products at the anode are extracted and purified 
by treatment with carbon a and afterward by separate 
electrolysis. The decanted carbon bisulphide solution of sulphur is dis- 
tilled, the latter being left pure. If the ore is a polysulphide, and is 
mixed with much iron, sulphur and iron oxide are obtained in the first 
operation. These are best separated by electrelyzing in a dilute sulphuric 
acid bath ; pure sulphur is obtained at the anode, and basic iron sulphate 
at the cathode. By this process, 14 horse-power is required to produce 
one kilo of copper from a sulphurous ore in one hour. As an example of 
the working with a complex ore, they describe the treatment of an 
argentiferous lead ore containing iron, copper, and zinc. The current being 
sufficiently strong, the iron and zinc will dissolve as readily as the other 
metals, but will not be precipitated so easily, therefore the solution will 
yy become saturated with iron and zinc; the current is then regu- 

ted so that only the lead, silver, gold, and copper are precipitated on 
the cathode, while the zinc remains dissolved as nitrate. As the bath 
becomes saturated, the iron yields to the zinc, and is precipitated to the 
bottom as ferric oxide, and as soon as the solution * nearly saturated 
with zinc nitrate, it is siphoned off; the metals are then removed from 
the cathode, the sulphur and silica from the anode, and the iron oxide 
from the bottom, of course all separately. The sulphur, etc., and the 
metals are treated as above described. The zinc nitrate solution is treated 
with a small quantity of zinc oxide, which throws down the iron; the 
lead, copper, and silver retained are precipitated by passing a current 
through the solution, using a zinc anode. The pure zinc nitrate may be 
treated by a stronger electric current if imaballio zine is required, or 
if chemically, zinc oxide is wanted.” 
















PURNACE, MILL, AND FAOTORY. 


The Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Company, of Philadelphia, has improved the 
quality of its wire recently, by obviating the tendency to kink. It isremarkable 
for its resistance to the corrosive action of smoke, acid fumes, or mine water, is 
claimed to possess a tensile strength equal to four times its weight per mile 
which is 40 pounds for No. 18 gauge, or 0°049 inch diameter. Mr. W. D. Sar 
gent, electrician, reports its electrical resistance to be about one half of that of 
iron wire of equal weight. 

The heaviest iron ever worked in the Trenton rolling-mill was turned out 
recently. It consisted of two 15-inch girders, each weighing 4100 pounds before 
being charged. Twenty-two men were required to put them in the furnace, and 
double that number to roll them. When taken from the furnace, the girders 
measured each 54 feet long. 


Benjamin, Fischer & Mallery’s new works at South - are completed 
and in operation. The main building is 210 feet long by 55 feet wide, and two 
stories high. The foundation is 48 x 102, with cupola outside having a capacity 
of thirty tonsaday. The blacksmith-shop is 40x40, and contains four fires. 
The power for the works will be supplied by a 40 horse-power Atlas engine and 
a 60 horse-power boiler. From 150 to 200 men will be employed. 


Several yery important decisions were reached at the recent meeting of the 
stockholders of the South Tredegar Iron and Nail Company. The mill, after be- 
ing ae enlarged, will be run day and night. One thousand bands will 
be employed. Great improvements are destined to aes in the nail depart- 
ment, and 1200 kegs of nails, 500 kegs of spikes, and 100,000 pounds of splice 
bars will be the daily output. These enlargements will doubtless result in the 
building of a blast-furnace near the plant very soon. 


It is said that the old Otis Tube-Works, Cleveland, O., will be started up asa 
branch of the National Tube-Works Company. 


It is said that a stock omer is soon to be formed which proposes erecting a 
large rolling-mill just east of Winooski, Vt. 

A citizen of Connellsville, Pa., has offered to furnish any manufacturing com- 
pany that will locate there a sufficient number of acres on which to operate its 
works. It is also understood that another property-owner will make a like offer. 


A Hartford concern has recently received an order for a self-steering, traction, 
gpa steam-engine, with a portable circular saw-mill, to go to Antuco, Chili. 

t is also negotiating for the shipment of a similar engine to Australia. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, Del., has cast a condenser 
weighing 17,000 — for the steamship Pensacola, now building at its yard. 

Henry Disston & Sons, manufacturers of the Keystone saws, tools, etc., report 
consumption of raw materials for the year 1882, at their principa] works at Phil- 
adelphia, as follows : 21,000 tons of coal and 10,000,000 feet of lumber. They 
made and worked into edged tools 80 tons of steel per week, besides 450 tons of 
bar steel for files. They turned out 1,692,000 ~—_ saws, 3810 large and 39,000 
small circular saws, 1,250,000 long saws, 201, dozen files, besides a large 
quantity of miscellaneous tools which were made in the jobbing department. 
this establishment are employed 1300 men, whose aggregate wages amount to 
over $18,000 per week. 

George Felber, of St. Louis, manufacturer of machinery, is furnishing the St. 
oe Lead Company, Bonne Terre, Mo., with eccentric jigs, screens, tanks, etc., for 
its new works now building. He is also doing considerable repair work for the 
same company. 

D. M. Dillon, boiler-maker, Fitchburg, Mass., is making a five-foot steel tubular 
boiler for Lee, Blackburn & Co., woolen manufacturers, of Lawrence, Mass. 
This boiler will be set with the Jarvis patent furnace, and use the Sheffield 
grates, burning screenings and soft coal for fuel. 


A combination has been formed in the South, composed of all the coke iron 
furnaces in the States of Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia. with the exception 
of the Oakdale (Tenn.) furnace, to be known as the Southern Coke Association. 
The object of the association is to obtain and maintain a uniform scale of prices, 
and prevent indiscriminate competition. A uniform scale of prices bas been 
agreed upon, and agents are required strictly to abide thereby, allowing con- 
cessions to no one, no matter how large his order for iron may be. It places aH 
brands of iron on the same platform, so tbat the furnace making an iron of low 
standard will get the same price as for the high standard. 


The latest achievement of the great 17-ton steam-hammer at the Black Dia- 
mond. Steel-Works of Park, Brother & Co. was the manufacture by it of a large 
roll for the sheet mill, the ingot weighing about seven tons. This is said to be 
the first hammered roll ever made in this country. Heretofore they have been 
cast. 


Alfred Box & Co., Philadelphia, have completed and put in operation in their 
works an exceedingly ingenious and successful special milling machine, which 
cuts the threads in the concave screw pinion used in the Box patent screw hoists. 
The arrangement of this machine is so perfect that, without any changes, save of 
motion and adjustment, any of the various sizes of pinions may be cut with equal 
facility. _Both the cutter-shaft and shafts revolving the pinion have a separate 
aad positive motion. The cutter-shaft has an automatic feed with a stop mction 
when the proper depth of cut has been made. 


The new vitriol works erecting at St. Louis will produce daily about 300 
barrels of copperas, sulphate of copper, and sulphate of zinc. The raw materials 
used will be the waste acid products from the Harrison Wire-Mills, together with 
wire and sheet scrap, which have heretofore been counted worthless, but which, 
under ‘a new system, will be turned into a product worth about $100,000 
annually. 

The resumption of operations at the rail-mill of the New Jersey Steel and Iron 
Company, at Trenton, N. J., gives work to about 150 men. Several hundred 
men in other departtrents of the mill will continue idle till the puddlers resume 
work. 

The capacity of the Henry Clay Furnace, at Reading, Pa., has been increased 
from 150 to 200 tons, by raising the furnace twelve feet. It bas been blown in. 

The Alton Rolling-Mill Company, Alton, Ill, has been incorporated; capital 
stock, $25,000. The incorporators are James T. Drummond, Charles H. Randal, 
James W. Kerr, John Haynod, Frederick W. Drury, and W. Pierce. 

The union men locked out of the Vulcan Works at St. Louis, think that they 
will ultimately win. All of the Indianapolis men brought on to St. Louis have 
returned, and the union men seem confident that they can keep others away. 

The Lanesboro’ (Mass.) iron furnaces, which have been lying idle awaiting the 
decision of Congress on the tariff, are to be started up. 

Among the recent improvements at the Girard furnace is a new hot-blast, large 
steam cinder crane air-hoist for lowering and raising the bell, and an addition to 
the casting-house. It is expected the furnace will havea capacity of 120 tons 


r day. 
PeThe Valley Iron Company this week placed in operation one of 
Caddick & Co.’s patent puddiing-furnaces. It is claimed for this furnace that 
there is a saving of 40 per cent in fuel used over the old furnaces, that the iron is 
improved, and but a small amount of scrap used. 7 

The Edgar Thomson Steel Company is testing the limestone on Isaac Sher- 
rick’s farm, two miles northeast of Mount Pleasant, with a view of ae the 
farm. A $32,000 blowing-engine is building in Milwaukee, Wis., for the 
works of this company. ; : 

During the month of February the Aurora, Ill, smelting-works received 
thirty-one cars of bullion from the mining meas, and thus far this month their 
average receipts have been four car-loads ¥. ss 
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GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





ARIZONA. 


The latest dispatches state the following : The jury has disagreed in the suit of 
the Knoxville against the Christmas Company. 

BrEnson.—The smelter has been running steadily for some time on ore from the 
Santa Rita Mountains. 

aaa is said that a body of $400 ore was struck in the mine 
recently. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SIERRA COUNTY. 


BALD MOUNTAIN EXTENSION GRAVEL MINING CoMPANY.—A telegram from 
Forest City, Cal., says : This company has struck gravel in its tunnel, with the 
channel well defined and extending up the ridge northeasterly. This is regarded 
as very favorable to the region, as there is no doubt a great extent of unworked 
channel in that direction underlying the deposits of lava. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY. 


Hooster.—The mill started up last week, and after a short run, a clean-up was 
made which far exceeded expectations. The rock which was crushed was taken 
from the dump as it came, and yielded $7 per ton. This was considerably more 
than it was calculated the rock would pay. 

RoveH D1raMonD.—Some more gravel was struck in this mine in Chili Gulch. 
Twenty-three car-loads were put through the mill recently, which yielded $2 to 
the car-load. This gravel was near the rim, and was extracted with greater 
facility than a great deal of the other which requires farther transportation to 
get it to mill. 

INYO COUNTY—BEVERIDGE DISTRICT. 


ExuGin.—This mine is situated eight miles north of the Keynot mine, and about 
sixteen miles from Independence. No work of any consequence had been done 
on the claim until a short time ago, when operations began. The vein is favor- 
ably situated for working both the mine and ore, being within one and a half 
miles of plenty of water and wood. The ledge shows itself on the surface for a 
distance of 1000 feet, and at the point where work has been commenced, the 
vein shows a width of three feet of rich gold quartz. Average samples assayed 
give from $80 to $120 per ton in gold. 

GOLDEN Star.—The shaft has reached a depth of 100 feet, showing a fine 
vein of ore in the bottom, twenty inches wide. It is the intention to sink 30 
feet more, and then begin drifting on the ledge. The ore will be hauled and 
worked at the Brown Monster mill. Three average assays made lately gave, 
gold, $77 ; silver, $43 per ton. 3 


MONO COUNTY—BODIE DISTRICT. 


BopiE CONSOLIDATED.—The official report for the week ended March 10th 
shows: Tons of ore crushed, 138°78 ; average assay value of pulp, $41.65 per 
ton ; of tailings, $4.87. The east cross-cut, 1000 eek: is 380 feet long. The 
inflow of water is unchanged, the pumps making about 81 strokes per minute. 
North drift, 800 level, is 277 feet long. A small station 5 feet deep was cut out 
on the west side, in which to place a fan to supply air to the men in this shaft. 
South drift, 770 level, is in 57 feet. From winze No. 6, at the 672-foot level, a 
drift was started on the 3d instant, to open another block of ore between this and 
winze No. 9, lying about 70 feet north. The drift has advanced 14 feet, and is 
opening up some good ore. 

STANDARD CONSOLIDATED.—The official report for the week ended March 10th 
shows: East cross-cut, 1000 level, in 1256 feet. South drift from east cross-cut, 
700 level, in 534 feet, showing the vein 3 feet wide. The west cross-cut from 
north drift is 92 feet long, and is in hard blasting rock. North drift No. 1, 500 
level, is in 540 feet ; the vein is 12 feet wide. The total length of north drift 
from south uprise No. 1 is 86 feet, and the vein is 7 feet wide. South drift No. 
2, 385 level, is 349 feet long, and shows the vein 5 feet wide. Uprise No. 4 has 
reached a hight of 101 feet, where the vein is 6 feet wide. 

SyNDICATE.—The east and west workings have been connected, and the mill 
will start up on the 24th for a long run. 


CANADA. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


The report of the Inspector of Mines has been presented in the House of Assem- 
bly. It shows that the total yield of gold during the year was 14,107 ounces 
3 pennyweights 20 grains, against 10,756 ounces 13 penny weights 2 grains dur- 
ing the preceding year. This is the largest yield since the year 1871, except 
during 1877, when production rose to 16,882 ounces. Discoveries of copper 
ore were reported from Malagash, Digby, and Dalhousie, and some prospecting 
was done at Seal Island, Bras d’Or, and St. Ann’s, C. B. The mines of the Steel 
Company of Canada, at Londonderry, were kept in full operation during the 
summer. The No. 7 level has opened up a valuable range of ore. In the West 
mine, in Cumberland, and in the Cook’s Brook mine, a small extraction of ore 
was made. Some ore was also taken from the North vein. A compact red 
hematite of good quality was found near the village of Maitland, and at several 

ints farther west. Specular iron ore is reported to have been found at Roman 

Valley, Guysboro’. The Crane Iron Company, of Philadelphia, has taken out 
3000 tons of ore from its mine at Salmon River Lakes, Guysboro’. At present, 
the best means of transporting ore to a good shipping place in Chebucto Bay is 
under consideration, and mining has been stopped. The ore is said to be of good 
quality, and the deposit appears to be of unusual size. The work, so far as 
carried on, has proved that the lead is from 25 to 35 feet wide, and that these 
dimensions hold good to a considerable depth. 


COLORADO. 
BOULDER COUNTY. 


THE TELLURIDE ORES.—A reliable correspondent sends us the following: 
The most extensive district: where mineralized veins of rock carry these kinds of 
ores, so far as known, is located in Boulder County, Colo., with the vicinity of 
Gold Hill as its discovery place and approximate center. The location of this 
town is upon a divide between Left-Hand Creek on the north and Four-Mile 
Creek on the south, the former an affluent of St. Vrain’s, and the latter a branck 
of Boulder Creek, into which it merges three miles above Boulder City, and nine 
miles from Gold Hill by the water-grade road down Gold Run ravine. Boulder 
City is located at the base of the Rocky Mountains, on Boulder Creek, at an 
elevation of 5600 feet above the sea. Gold Hill is within fifteen miles of the 
summit of the Rockies ; elevation, from 8600 to 9300 feet. 

The mineral veins or lodes have a general trend from northeast to southwest, 
while the main chain of mountains runs nearly south. Some lodes run nearly 
east and west, carrying iron pyrites and free gold. Three very heavy lodes run 
nearly north and south across this belt, at intervals of three or four miles, and 
are charged with silver ores, such as gray copper and antimonial silver. 
Tellurides are mainly found in chimneys of from 30 to 200 feet in length, in the 
southwest veins mostly, accompanied with seams of pyritous iron and a spa 
or hornblende gangue ; indeed, softer hornblende is a main characteristic of all 
telluride veins, especially in surface rock or blossom. 

- The geological formation is mostly granite, though there are some rich telluride 
veins in the gneissorserpentine. Theold red sandstone lies from one to two miles 


within the east border of the mountains, and from thence westerly there isa 
north and south belt of granite in this county gver six miles wide, reaching to 
the town of Gold Hill. Farther west, the serpentine sets in for about six miles, 
when another body of granite begins, reaching to and over the mountain summits. 
The veins in the main range granite carry galenas, native silver, gray copper, 
etc. The first of the large cross-veins, going westerly, crosses Gold Hill along the 
west border of the granite, and is known as the Hoosier, though there are many 
locations upon it, one of the best being the Yellow Pine, on the divide between 
Four Mile and Boulder creeks—a great chimney of $600 orein gray mee: form. 
Some of the telluride veins cut through this cross-vein: it is not known yet 
whether all the strong ones do. But few of the southwest lodes pay after passing 
west into the gneiss; and where they do, the veins carry silver Jargely, and less 
gold. The camp called Magnolia, six miles south-southeasterly of Gold Hill, at 
the apparent south end of the Hoosier vein, and south of Boulder Creek, has 
many rich telluride lodes, mostly in gneiss, while there are several more such 
veins near Boulder Falls and around Sugar Loaf Mountain, five or six miles 
west of Magnolia, also in gneiss. Again, the John Jay, Last Chance, and Smug- 
gler lodes, from five to eight miles north of Gold Hill, rich in tellurides, are also 
in gneiss, as are the Bondholder, Prince, and some others two miles north. The 
Golden Age, however, and contiguous veins beyond the Seltzer Springs at 
Jamestown, and others near those springs, are in granite ; likewise, the numer- 
ous lodes at Sunshine and at Salina, and others down within four miles of Boul- 
der City, quite as rich as any. This mineral belt at present extends about fifteen 
miles in length by from six to eight in breadth. 

There are probably not less than three hundred mineral veins in this belt that 
carry telluride ores: about one third of them have been patented. Hardly a 
week passes during the summer season but some old, worthless vein, by such 
gradual development as its owners are able to bestow upon it, proves up its 
worth by a showing of rich telluride ores ; not in one particular camp in this belt, 
but in different portions, showing that what is wanted to make it one of the best 
localities for investment in the country is capital judiciously spent in develop- 
ments. There have been, during the past twenty or more years, a few men of 
means here, on flying visits of a day or two; but very few came with any inten- 
tion of careful examination for the purpose of working veins, like the owners of 
the Cold Spring and the Slide ; and when most strangers do come among us. they 
come in tow of some middle-man who is seeking to swindle them in a trade by 
outrageous brokerage. If capitalists desire to invest in good mines, common 
discretion ought to teach them to employ a mining expert in these ores as well 
as in general mining ; and, after making careful examination and assays, buy 
from first hands—the original owners. There is hardly one of these but will 
extend all due courtesies, and either bond, lease, sell, or give an interest in his 
property for a specified amount of work in development ; but he is afraid of 
stock operations, and does not wish to stock mines unless the amount is limited, 
and it is made unassessable. More than one million of dollars could be 
judiciously invested in this belt of mines, chiefly by running tunnels on some 
vein that would cut many others, avd at the same time drain the lodes, and 
allow the stoped ores to be brought out where they could be worked or carried 
away easily and cheaply. ; 

Few persons outside of this immediate section have any idea of the richness of 
these tellurides. They go by various names, each of which to the expert suggests 
its commercial value, from telluride of lead (altaite), worth $100 aton, to com- 
mon tellurium, valued at from $8000 to $6000 a ton, and so on up to sylvanite, 
petzite, and calavarite, containing, according to Dana’s Mineralogy, from forty 
to eighty per cent of gold by weight. As gold is usually held by miners at $20 
an ounce, or $240 a pound, it will be readily seen that sylvanite (a common 
ore here) is really worth (60 per cent of gold) $140 a pound, when free 
of rock. I saw a sack of such ore from the Ingrabam mine at Salina, iast summer, 
which was taken to the Exhibition at Denver, that was four inches thick of solid sy]- 
vanite—worth uot less than 50 per centof gold, and yet could not ke sold for over 
$18.60 a pound. Why? Because the assayers in Colorado do not use more than 
twenty grams of flux to one of mineral in assays. While it is true that twenty to 
one would be sufficient to flux all the gold in $100-ton ores, it is also true that the 
quantity of flux should be doubled for every two hundred more of vaiue shown 
by the first test, in order to approximate the true value. For instance, if tellu- 
rium or sylvanite shows $1 a ton with twenty grams of flux, the check-assay 
should be with five times the flux, or one hundred to one, and theresult, instead of 
$1000, would probably be $10,000, The Cold Spring owner sold to Professor Hill, 
some few years since, about 600 pounds of petzite for $10,400 per ton on a thirty 
to one flux ; according to Dana, that ore was 60 per cent gold, or $140 a pound, or 
$84,000 for 600 pounds. It was carefully hand-dressed, and if half its weight 
was stone, still there was a great loss in assay. A professor of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, experimenting on ‘‘ American” ores at Sunshiue, a few years 
since, demonstrated these facts to the manager, Prof. J. Alden Smith, so satis- 
factorily, that Smith would not afterward sell any first-class ores to smelters in 
Colorado, but shipped them East or to Europe. 

The Colorado smelters have made fortunes out of Boulder County tellurides 
in this manner, and the only possible remedy I can see would be a combination 
of the mine-owners to get up a smelter to treat their own ores ; but the miners are 
so poor that few of them have any surplus from their more expensive mining, as 
greater depth is attained, to invest in smelters, however profitable it might be 
afterward. I might add here, that Professor Sewall, of Boulder University, told 
my informant that ‘the telluride miners got but 12!¢ per cent of what was in 
their ores when sold.” ; 

There ought to be a smelter located at or near Boulder City, built expressly to 
treat this class of ores, and it ought to be run by or in the interest of the mine- 
owners—not one mine, or half a dozen, but a custom-mill or works for this section 
exclusively. Ina few years, it would save millions that are now coveted by a 
few, or sent to the winds in vapors. Tellurium will evaporate almost as easily as 
quicksilver, and the gold therein goes along. I have seen a muffle that had been 
used but three times in assaying about one dozen samples of ore in scorifying- 
cups, whose inside was liberally sprinkled with condensed gold sent off by 
evaporation, and this while both &. of the muffle vvere open part of the time, 
from the open air into the furnace-flue. Custom assayers keep their furnaces 
too hot. Gold melts at about 2000 degrees Fahr., and the litharge flux at 700 
degrees or less ; combined, 1500 should suffice for fluxing ; but a rod of iron will 
melt readily in any assay-furnace in constant use, and it takes 4000 degrees to 
melt wrought-iron : no wonder there is such Waste of gold. The smelters, how- 
ever, lose nothing ; for in treating rich ores, they melt them under a bath of 
cheaper metals, such as galena, and so save wastage. 7 

One great advantage in mining in this section is owiug to the mildness of the 
climate. Snow rarely falls as deep as three feet, and then soon goes off before 
warm west winds or a warmer sun. About half the winter, the ground is bare 
most of the time, and seldom does the thermometer run down to 20 degrees below 
zero ; much of the time it is between 30 and 50 degrees above. The past January 
has been one of the coldest known here—several days from zero to 36 degrees 
below; and a snow-fall of three feet, the greatest ever known here in January. 
There is about one foot at present—February 16th—with the air at 50 degrees 
above. Such a thing as a snow-slide was never known in the mines of this 
eet not even at Caribou, at the timber-line, five miles from the range 
summit. 

Transportation facilities may be called good for a mountain country, there 
being two water-grade wagon-roads, one down Left-Hand Creek, and the other, 
mentioned before, down Gold Run, Four-Mile, and Boulder creeks, besides a 
third along the dividing ridge between the two. The Union Pacific Company 
last season graded a narrow-gauge road up Four-Mile, and so on toward Caribou, 
and is now laying re ‘ls and building bridges. This road will be opened in the 
spring, and will come within three miles by the present road, near Salina on 
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Gold Run. Another narrow-gauge road is completed in grade from Longmont | twenty-four hours, there is never a hitch and very seldom an accident. Every 


into the opening of Left-Hand Creek at the plain’s edge, and is designed to be 
built up that creek to Ward District, passing Gold Hill within one mile. The 
grade is easy, and it cuts clear across the telluride belt, as does the other road, 


ons moves as if by clock-work, and not an employé holds a sinecure or is super- 
uous, 


Oro Fino.—It is stated that this mine never looked better than at present. 


near its geographical center. They are coming none too soon for the fuel ques- | The ledge is vertical, and has a known width of 80 feet, every portion of which 


tion, as wood is scarce at $5 a cord, while coal at Boulder is but $3.50 a ton. 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 


Diamond TUNNEL.—This company is putting up a plant of machinery to fur 
nish ventilation in the Corry City lode, which has been lately intersected in the 
tunnel, a distance of 2100 feet, and at a depth of 1500 feet. 

WOLVERINE LODE.—This mine, situated at the junction of Democrat and 
Republican mountains, is worked at present by twomen. They are working a 
rise from the adit-level, which is now in 430 feet and is 150 feet in depth from 
the surface. The ore shows some fine specimens of native and wire silver. 


DOLORES COUNTY. 


With the opening of spring, extensive preparations are making by many com- 
panies at Rico to work their properties the coming season. 

GRAND VIEW MINING AND SMELTING CoMPANY.—The furnaces at the smelter 
have been steadily running all winter, supplied largely by ore from tke com- 
pany’s mines, the Grand View, Yellow Jacket, Phoenix, etc. 

UNCLE NED.—Steady shipments are made to the Grand View smelter. The 
mine is under lease until May 1st, when the owners will make extensive devel- 
opments. } 

ZvuLvu Cuier.—Work for the season has been begun with a fine outlook. 

NeEwMAN GrovuPp.—This group, including the Newman, Chestnut, and Swan- 
sea, bas been leased for four months, and work already commenced. 

OWEN.—A suburb of Rico, first opened up last year, has lately developed 
most favorably. A large quantity of high-grade ore has accumulated on the 
dump of the Little Susie, which will be shipped to Rico for treatment as soon as 
the trail now building is completed. Linwoop O. TOWNE. 


GILPIN COUNTY. 


~ Footr & Simmons.—The main shaft is 515 feet in depth. _ Work is prosecuted 
in the lower east and west levels. In the east level, a good ore-body is being 
passed through. But little ore has been removed below the 300-foot level. This 
wiil afford a good ore-reserve for stoping as soon as the present lower levels are 
driven to a greater distance. The mill-dirt is crushed at the Empire Mill in 
Black Hawk, but no clean-up has been made since the present manager took 
possession of the mine, 
UNITED GREGORY.—The company is raising 9-ounce ore through No. 2 shaft, 
taken out at a point as far west as No. 11. 


HINSDALE COUNTY. 
CROOKE SMELTING-WoRKS.—The works are running to their full capacity. 


LAKE COUNTY. 


Bic Curier.—Work will be resumed at this mine. 

BROOKLAND.—The company is overhauling the pumping machinery preparatory 
to beginning active operations, strengthening the foundations of the plant, putting 
in anew driving-wheel, and making excavations for a new balance-bob half-way 
down the sbaft, to lighten the weight of the rods. Thisisa ten-inch pump, and 
as soon as the improvements noted are completed, which is expected by the 20th 
instant, the water, which stopped all further progress last faJl, will be placed 
under control. At the time work was shut down, there were thirteen feet of ore 
in the bottom of the shaft, running from fifteen to forty ounces in silver, and sixty 
per cevtinlead. The extent of the ore-body had not been demonstrated. 

CLONTARF.—-The mine has spent $30,000 in vain endeavors to control the 
water, will commence work early in the summer, 

Iron SILVER.—A strike is reported to have been made in the Lime claim of this 
group, which is worked under a lease by Fred Beaudry and others. 


OURAY COUNTY. 


Six stamp-mills with a total of seventy-five stamps will be on operation on the 
San Miguel the coming season, namely, the Pandora & Oriental, 20 stamps ; 
Andrus’s stamp-mill and concentrator, 10 stamps ; Golden Group, 10 stamps ; 
Strout’s sampling-works and concentrator, five stamps ; Gold King, 20 stamps ; 
Church’s will, 10 stamps; the last two named are on Turkey Creek. he 
aay San Miguel are whose machinery is allon the ground, will in all 
probability have its mill in operation before fall. 


PARK COUNTY. 


NeEstor.—The company is pushing development-work on all its property 
with a large force of men. It has a large amount of ore now mined ready 
for shipment. The properties consist of the Robert Keeley, Montgomery, Silver 
Leaf, Gold Leaf, Winchester, Illinois, and Ensign. The development is doing 
principally through the Keeley shaft No. 2, which is about 120 feet deep. Ata 
depth of twenty-five feet, a cross-cut was run in to cut the vein, which was found 
to be about nine feet wide. At a depth of sixty-five feet, another cross-cut was 
driven, and the vein was found to be about five feet wide. The shaft will be sunk 
to a depth of 130 feet, and a third cross-cut will be run in. 

Wy ANDOTTE.—At present only one shaft is at work. As soon as the’president 
of the company arrives at the mine, extensive operations will be commenced. 


SAN JUAN COUNTY. 


RoGeErR Lope. —A rich copper strike was made in this lode recently. This mine 
already shows a big body of galena. The mineral runs 30 per cent copper. 


SUMMIT COUNTY. 


ROBINSON CONSOLIDATED.—The financial statement for the year ended March 
1st, 1883, just received, shows that 5983 tons of ore were shipped during the 
year, which yielded about $108,000. The royalties from lessees amounted to 
$16,514.57 and the balance on hand March 4th, 1882, was $29,614.86. Among 
the disbursements are: Mining expense, as per superintendent’s reports, 
$81,482.10 ; general expense, as per superintendent’s reports, $21,908.82 ; legal 
expense, as per superintendent’s reports, $12,449.60. The balance on hand at 
New York office, March Ist, 1883, is reported at $9729.87, and the balance at the 
mine on February Ist at $4354.36. 


DAKOTA. 


FATHER DE SMET.— The superintendent’s report for the week ended March 18th 
shows : Ore extracted from first level, 800 tons ; second level, 700 tons ; third 
level, 375 tons. Ore milled, 1925 tons. North end tunnel in 839 feet ; third 
level header in 1531, feet ; tramway level rise up 24 feet. Golden Gate header | 
running north advanced 19 feet. 

HoMESTAKE.—This company’s property consists of five miues uader one loc al 
management, each owning its mines and mills. There is nothing new to report 
other than semi-monthly clean-ups and shipments, which, by careful sampling of 
ore, maintain an almost unvarying average. Superintendent McMaster has so 
thoroughly systematized all work pertaining to the mines that although over 700 
names are on the monthly pay-roll, miles of water-ways to er in repair, 
twenty miles of railroad to be protected from obstruction, a vast w and timber 
supply secured daily, and over 2000 tons of ore delivered at the mills every 


— pay handsomely. There is no waste-dump, every thing passing through the 
mill. 


GEORGIA. 


The Dahlonega Signal says that considerable prospecting is going on in differ- 
ent parts of the mining districts and many discoveries made. The prospects at 
the various mines continue to be favorable. 


IDAHO. 


QuimBy HILL.—These mines were sold to a New York syndicate recently. 
The mines are forty miles north from Hailey, on the mountain summit two and 
a half miles northeast of Galena, and are above the timber-line. Considerable 
very rich ore has been extracted, and some shipments made last year to the 
Hailey sampling-works prove it high grade. 

SENATE MINING AND SMELTING CoMPANY.—The miue is opened by a tunnel 
to the vein, and a shaft to a depth of 250 feet below the croppings. One hun- 
dred tons of ore were packed down last fall to the company’s smelter, near Galena. 
The smelter made a short run before being clesed by severe weather, which pre- 
vented the hauling of flux to complete the run. The ore averages over 100 ounces 
silver, with a five-foot vein, which looks better as depth is attained. A 
large force of men will be employed in the spring in active development of the 


property. 
MEXICO. 


Dr. Allen, with a party of Indianapolis capitalists, has gone to Mexico for the 
purpose of examiving mineral property. 

Caporca.—The superintendent reports that he believes there is sufficient 
water on hand in tbe wells to enable the mill, which is now running, to tura out 
from $15,000 to $20,000 ; and that the pulp-assays of the ore now worked average 
over $40 per ton. 

EvULALIA SILVER MINING ComMPpANy.—The work done in the mine shows a tun- 
nel 760 feet long, eight feet ~ by seven wide, which is intended to tap several 
mines ; and on the opposite side of the ravine from this tunnel, is another called 
the Adventure, 275 feet long, which opens out some exceedingly rich ore. Both 
of these tunnels are rapidly pushed forward while a large force of men is busily 
engaged in taking out ore from the different mines. The company has planned 
the construction of a narrow-gauge railroad from the mines to the mil], which is 
to be built on the Chihuahua River, close to Chihuahua, by Messrs. Fraser & 
Chalmers. It is stated that the cost of the erection of the mill will be about 
$80,000. It will be able to treat from seventy-five to one hundred tons per day, 
and is expected to be in full operation by May next. 


PACHUCA DISTRICT. 


A correspondent of the Mexican Financier writes as follows : 

A general meeting of the shareholders of the Estrella and Alta Gracia mines 
was recently held in Pachuca. A vote of thanks was given to the retiring board, 
and the following were elected a Board of directors for the present year : Messrs. 
Horncastle, Foote, Jackson, Petheric, and Gorgollo. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Santa Gertrudis mine was held in 
Pachuca during the week, having been called by a majority of the stockholders 
who had lost faith in the capabilities of their board of directors. The meeting. 
which was rather stormy, appointed a supervisory committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Rule, Brockman, and Thomas, passed a vote of censure on the directors, 
and determined to hold a meeting every Friday, to receive the reports of the 
committee appointed to supervise the working of the mine. A correspondent 
writes that the board of directors says that there is no Englishman in Pachuca 
capable of working the mine, and the English shareholders say that nore of the 
Mexican miners can work the ores. So they seem to have compromised the 
affair by appointing a Mr. Bolland, about whom both Mexican and English 
shareholders agree that he is the best person to manage nothing. There is 
much dissatisfaction at the management of the mine, which is admitted by all 
to be rich and capable of yielding good dividends. 

The Real del Monte Mining Company, probably in deference to public opinion, 
so forcibly expressed of late, announces that it will resume work in the mines 
named Ompaques, Santa Clara, San Juan el Alto, Tejocote, Registro de San Rafael, 
Rincon Grande, and San Luis, of Real del Monte District ; and in the Balcon, 
Xomulco, La Llave, Santa Gertrudis, Milanesa, San Nicanor, and Fortuna, of 
the Pachuca District. The company has long held these mines under bond, and 
recently offered to return them to the owners. These, however, refused to accep t 
them without indemnity, alleging that the company had held them idle for many 

ears, for the purpose of monopolizing control of the mining industry. The pub- 
lie is anxious to see whether the activity now promised will be for the purpose 
of really opening these mines, or of merely complying with the necessary terms of 


the bond. 
MICHIGAN. 


The following are the products of the reporting mines for the month of Feb- 
ruary : 


Tons. Lbs. 
Coleel & Maddie ss os... cine cccccsccwssce LeeNC aoe 1453 1720 
I oe scisnacnaccenanscneumew 2 hedeasam acennsesvaeencaas . 45 350 
Mca. cncececuseeadd: cndiescdiads (eeceeumaweiuieeses 153 530 
os 5 sa vclivastin- axewdsrcdearaietawbirassseiins Jin Guxe 151 20 
acc d chide dda CedencNed-atenduddede  - cavgacciaes 80 35 
I air) Pads cus addu oeeumies cap iaaed Kdepanddeddad ese 69 100 
EI .7. ocadco |. concede LWacadans dcadaaned sous 41 447 


Huron.—The bottom of No. 8 shaft is exposing an exceedingly rich run cf 
copper ground in the shape of barrel and stamp work. 

SCEOLA.—At the annual meeting beld in Boston recently, the old board of 
directors, consisting of Joseph W. Clark, Horatio Bigelow, Thomas H. Perkins, 
George F. Bemis, Charles Van Brunt, John N. Dennison, of Boston, and John 
Daniell, of Michigan, was re-elected, and at a subsequent meeting of the board 
Mr. J. W. Clark was elected president and A. 8. Bigelow secretary and treas- 
urer. 

VALLEY City.—According to the [ron Agitator, this company has been expe- 
riencing trouble with quicksand in sinking its shaft. It has sunk through 40 
feet of this troublesome ground, by resorting to iron caissons driven as fast as 
sinking progressed, and had but a foot farther to drive to reach the ledge, when 
a vein of water was struck which prevented further progress of sinking for the 
time being. Added pumps were set at work, and the ledge has probably been 


reached ere this. 
MISSOURL 


The Harris Copper-Works have siacked up at their warehouse in St. Genevieve, 
10,420 ingots of refined copper, weighing 135,000 pounds. This is Arizona 
copper, which they have refined for the Long Island Company, of Globe, Arizona. 


MONTANA. 


BELL.— Work on the new three compartment shaft is progressing very rapidly, 
three frames, or fifteen feet per day, being the averageadvance. The contractor 
is under agreement to reach the 40U-foot station in one hundred days, when con- 
nections will be run with the old workings and the mine explored and developed 
below. 

Movtton.—After a thorough overhauling, the mill started up for another lon 
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run, The mine is looking well, particularly in the west drift from the 300 north 
cross-cut, where some very fine ore is extracted. 

SHONBAR.—The shaft has reached a point fifty feet below the 185-foot level. 
The stopes of the east 185-foot drift are showing up better than ever, and the 
mill returns last week were forty per cent better than in any previous week since 
the mine became a producer. The first workin the Shonbar was commenced a 
year ago. During the year, $30,000 have been expended in improvements and 
machinery. The mine is now running at a profit. 


NEVADA. 


GEDDES & BERTRAND.—This company’s mines, situated near Eureka, con- 
tinue their output of about $30,000 per month. The leaching process obtains as 
high a percentage of the gold and silver in the ores as is usual in chloridizing and 
amalgamating. There is a loss in chloridizing, whether the _~ is thereafter 
leached or amalgamated. Aside from this loss, which is never taken account of, 
the leaching treatment of the Geddes & Bertrand mill saves about 85 per cent. 

Hate & Norcross.—At the annual meeting, held in San Francisco recently, 
the following directors were elected: H. M. Levy (President), Gustav Reis (Vice- 
President), George Congdon, S. Heydenfelt, W.S. Hobart, M. Hoeflich, J. B. 
Russel! ; Secretary, Martin H. Levy ; Superintendent, R. P. Keating ; Treas- 
urer, Bank of California ; Attorney, S. Heydenfelt. 


NEW MEXICU. 


MASSACHUSETTS & NEw MExico.—Pending the collection of an assessment of 
5 cents a share on the stock, this company discharged and paid nearly all its 
men, retaining only four or five who are now setting boiler and steam-pump, and 
putting up hoisting-works at the King mine, preparatory to the resumption of 
active operations at the mines in April. It is not true that the miners have 
seized the property for wages. 

Sitver Hitt District.—A correspondent of the New York World says: 
This district is situated in the county of Dona Ana. The lodes generally extend 
ncrth and south, with only slight variations. The capping of the peaks is mostly 
iron, running from $5 to $8 in silver. [n most of the gulches on the eastern slope, 
placer gold is found in small quantities, In the Rincon, on the eastern slope, 
copper ore running from 15 to 20 per cent is found as croppings, and the indica- 
tions are, that the whole place is underlain by an immense copper deposit. In 
this Rincon is situated the James Fisk group, consisting of the James Fisk, 
Golden Rule, Providence, and Passaic mines, all showing well for the small devel- 
opment. None of the mines in the southern belt has been developed, 8 to 10 feet 
being the greatest depth obtained. Select specimens from tbe Fisk will run 55 
per cent copper, and an average assay of ore from all portions of the 10-foot 
shaft gave a return of 18!¢ per cent and 6:1 ounces silver; the vein is over seven 
feet wide, and the shaft all in ore in a lime and porphyry contact. The Passaic 
assays 20°4 per cent copper, 4°8 silver. South of the Fisk group 
are the Diantona and Guadalupe mines. They are on the same 
belt of mineral, and, being the only mines with any work at all done on 
them for years, have attracted the most attention, and have been considered the 
representative mives of the district. Experts report them as fine prospects as 
any ever seen, and probable rivals of the Lake Superior mines. Surface copper 
is found all over both claims, running from 15 to 33 percent. Fifteen feet is the 
greatest depth obtained on either, and Guadalupe has had silver assays as high 
as 242 ounces silver. West of the Guadalupe is the Paul Jones group ; deepest 
work, 8 feet ; assays, 30 per cent copper, 38 per cent silver. South of the Gua- 
dalupe is the Refugio, a Mexican claim, the lode running across the main forma- 
tion from the northeast to the southwest. The ore is lead carbonate, running 
as high as 200 ounces in silver. 

On the high peaks west of the Rincon are situated the Orphan Boy group, 
Hobart, Jron Duke, Rattler, and Jarrilla King. 

Assessment-work is now progressing on the Hobart and Iron Duke. Through- 
out this belt are found old workings and numerous dumps of rejected ore that 
could not be packed the long distance necessary in the days the mines were then 
worked. There is no authentic history of the working of these mines ; but the 
evidence is, that the work was carried on extensively, one dump alone proving 
that the shaft must have been down hundreds of feet. The shafts are filled with 
débris, and the dumps partially covered with the wash from the mountains. 
Most of these shafts are in the Rincon, before mentioned. In the northern end of 
the mountains are the properties of Knowlton & Co. and Noble & Dougher, con- 
sisting of the Jarrilla Queen, owned by Noble & Dougher, down twenty-six feet 
and showing well in copper—37 per cent copper and nine to eleven ounces silver. 
It is a very flattering prospect. About 1500 feet west is the Isabella, down fifty 
feet, showing well in copper, but still badly broken up. Depth is necessary to 
prove this mine. About four miles southeast is the Egyptian group and the Sav- 
age and Lone Star mines. The Savage has the assessment-work done, and tel- 
luride ore runving 82 per cent has been found. The lode runs nearly north and 
south through the two locations. The work now progressing on the Lone Star is 
about fifty feet from the shaft of the Savage. The lead has every indication of a 
true fissure. There are no blow-outs, but it is a lime contact. 

There are many other good prospects—the Three Bear mine:, the Juliett, 
Homestake, Vulcan, Eureka, Little Page, Hope, Lincoln, Honest Indian, Consti- 
tution, etc.—in the southern end. The Constitution is a lime and granite con- 
tact, the only one thus far discovered in the mountains. Native copper is found 
in the lead, and the owners are now at work, expecting to sink forty or fifty 
feet. 

Souip SILVER.—The discovery-shaft on the Black Hawk, the property of this 
company, is down 60 feet, with levels running east and west at 52 feet. On the 
east level, there is a winze sunk to a depth of 70 feet, with a level running to the 
east a short distance. The second shaft is known as the Huneke shaft, and has 
been sunk to a depth of 115 feet, with a level at 50 feet extending but a short 
distance to the east. Large bodies of ore have been unearthed in this shaft. 
Another shaft, called the Josephine, has been sunk on this, the southern vein, to 
a depth of 42 feet, making three shafts on the vein. The northern or Gopher 
vein has two shafts upon it, besides levels running to connect them. The shafts 
are down 42 and 43 feet, respectively. There are two parallel veins upon the 
Black Hawk claim, on which the work has been done, and both are true fis- 
sures. The mines are in excellent shape to begin extensive work upon them, and 
better mineral than that taken out can not be found—native, horn, and argentite 
silver. The present development-work justifies the erection of reduction-works. 

TORRENCE.—This mine, situated at Socorro, is to be worked to a depth of 500 
feet under new auspices. 














NEW YORK. 


Messrs. Cooper, Hewitt & Co., owners of the iron mines at Toadt Hill, Staten 
Island, have purchased the Townsend property at Clifton for $21,500. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


A large bed of phosphates has been discovered in Brunswick County, on the line 
of the Carolina Central Railroad, and about eleven miles from Wilmington. 


UTAH. 


attachment on the machinery for a stamp-mill. At the sale of this mill recently, 
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lowing: Our ore, which ran low grade during the 
lately greatly improved, and now averages about $23 per ton. We have 
been working the Buckeye and Last Chance claims only. Lately very good ore 
has been struck just north of the Stormont claim, which has not been worked 
for years. There is every reason to believe that the vein runs into the northern 
and undeveloped part of the Stormont claim. This will give us anew ore-sup- 
ply. The Thompson & McNally claims are yet undeveloped. 





Empire.—The Salt Lake Tribune says that it appears McCormick & Co. had 
the first claim against this company, and some weeks ago secured their claim by 


Mr. McCormick bid the property in for the amount of his claim, which aggregates 
about $10,000. As we understand it, the sale is positive and beyond redemption 
on the part of the company. This machinery cost at the factory in the East 
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$49,000, and there was paid for freight on it to Park City $17,500 more, making 
a total of $66,500. The engine has a capacity of 500 horse-power and the 
machinery is complete for a 30-stamp silver mill, while the power is ample to 
double that number of stamps and pans. 


Horn-SILVER.—A dispatch to the New York Tribune states that a part of this 


mine has cavedin. A aes down on the slope of the foot-wall of the old cave 
of two years ago has occurr 
the working of the shaft. 


. No one was hurt. It has not yet interfered with 


New York & Utan.—This company is about to resume operations. Mason 


M. Hill, manager of the affairs of the company in Utah, lately arrived from the 
East, and is perfecting plans to start the smelter belonging to the company. 
This smelter is located in the valley at the foot of Bingham Cafion. 


OLD TELEGRAPH.—It is stated that the works of this company are about to 


start up, at least in part and experimentally, to see if something can not yet be 
made out of the Old Telegraph ores, particularly those which are found ina 
chloridized condition, and therefore adapted to treatment by leaching, 


ONTARIO.—At shaft No. 8, drifting both ways is done on the ledge, and good 


ore is taken out. The shaft is sinking to the seventh level. After reaching a 
depth of '700 feet, the huge pump will be put to work, which will greatly reduce 
the cost of freeing the mine of water. Work is also going forward rapidly on 
the tunnel. At the intermediate shaft, the tunnel is extending both ways, while 
from the lower end, now in nearly half a mile, good progress is made. 


StorMont.—Mr. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, the secretary, has sent us the fol- 
t four months, has 





MINERAL PATENTS GRANTED BY THE UNITED STATES LAND-OFFIOE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO CITY DISTRICT. 
William F. Hanley, Hanley quartz mine. Nevada City, Gold Quartz Mining 


Company, Nevada City Extension gold quartz mine. 


SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT. 
A. 8S. Roney, Richard Johnson, and R. C. Simmons, Mountain View quicksilver 
COLORADO. 


CENTRAL CITY DISTRICT. . 
Harvey Bradley and Franz Hartman, Edinborough lode. Charles F. Baldwin 


nine. 


Highland Laddie lode. Harvey Bradley, Mary P. Gray, James E. Banta, and 
Mab A. Banta, White Pine lode. J. 8. B 

Crocus lode. R. P. ee Jeph Lee, and George W. Hall, Great Republic lode. 
George W. Hall, Hartwel iode. Heneage M. Griffin, Dividend lode and mill-site. 
J. G. Pohlé, Mammoth lode. Charles F. Wells and W. H. Shigley, Alert and 
Tippecanoe lodes. Springfield Silver Mining Company, Snowy Range lode. 
John Turner, E. H. Fontaine, William Scholl, and Otto Sauer, Susan Mary lode. 
Jacob J. Elliott, Dewitt C. Barker, and Louis F. A. Hellman, Donna Juanita 
lode. Rara Avis Gold and Silver Mining Company, mill-site. William H. 
Burge, Hayes & Wheeler lode. Charles W. Pollard, Amy lode. 


arker, Hercules lode. George W. Hall, 


DURANGO DISTRICT. 
San Juan Consolidated Mining and Milling Company, Little Giant lode. John 


Monroe and eee aan Many Spur lode. Charles N. Cox, Harriette lode. 
Lucille Consolidated 
Blossom and John H, Leary, Shet. 


ining pow man | Lucille and Protection lodes. Charles F. 
and lode. 


LAKE CITY DISTRICT. 
Charles E. Schoellkopf and Charles Counselman, Silver Blossom lode. Allied 


Mines, Crusader lode. Peter P. Kennedy, William J. Edgerton, George L. Waters, 
and Henry G. Cole, Gilmore lode. 


LEADVILLE DISTRICT. 
‘ O. H. Harker, George Summers, Daniel Hanley, C. F. Thomas, and E. L. 


Campbell, Hancock lode. Clifton Consolidated Mining Company, Ouray and 
Black Bess lodes. John D. Murpby and John Parry, Belle Vernon lode. H. R. 
Morris and George W. Riley, J. W: Manning lode. Frederick W. Rose, Frederick 
J. Mathias, John Knodel 
Bay lode. Ruby Silver Mining and Smelting Company, Buckeye lode. Charles 


Joseph Reither, and William H. Deckschmidt, St. Louis 


Markell and James McLaughlin, Jay Gould lode. George V. Brunk and Free- 
man Webster, Mammoth lode. George W. Brunk and William Bremrose, Sec- 


ond Advent lode. 8S. R. Gay, H. J. Stephens, Jr., D. F. Labman, Finley 


McMartin, William A. Edwards, and Andrew H. Johnson, Mary Adair lode. 
Beecher Consolidated Mining Company, Grace Greenwood and Hector lodes 


Jacob Houghton, Crown Reliance and Esmeralda lodes. Seth A. McLean, Mud 


Silllode. A. McLean, Little Johnny and Revenue lodes. Sundown Consolidated 
Mining Company, St. Mary’s and Little Harvey lodes. Abingdon Mining and 
Smelting Company, Lizzie Abingdon lode. Jobn Thompson ‘and William Jesse, 
Brown Queen lode. William D. Sanders, Elk Horn lode. Daniel B. Webster, 
R. J. Tabley, William B. Tabler, Philip H. Tompkins, O. P. A. Mayers, and 
Richard C. Tabler, Crockett lode. Lombard Mining Company, Excelsior lode. 
Charles Markell, Luther A. Casey, Hugh Cowen, John Jordan, James Rush, and 
Patrick McKenny, Washington No, 2 lode. James Joslin, Boyd Park, William 
C. Hyde, William B. Stevens, William K. Smith, and Edward F. Roberts, Belle 
Peabody lode. Virginia oF ne and Smelting Company, mill-site. Wil- 
liam H. Eckbert, Henry J. Meixell, Daniel W. Marshall, and Michael M. Howe, 
Saw Log placer mire. Oliver C. Obey et al., Sierra Nevada lode. 


DAKOTA. 
DEADWOOD DISTRICT. 
Little Grant Gold Mining Company of Dakota, Little Grant lode. 
MONTANA, 
HELENA DISTRICT. 


Sarah F. Murray, Laura Clark, and Michael J. Connell, Arctic lode. William 
H. Young, Hezekiah Roundebush, James E. Dickey, and Alexander W. Pike, 
Badger State lode. John M. Stewart and Edward Hickey, Rock Island lode. 
Myron Hutchinson, Travonia lode. James R. Clark and John A. Leggat, Wash- 


ington lode. NEVADA 


CARSON CITY DISTRICT. 
New York & Palmetto ening, Conenny, Pearl, Treasurer, Diamond, and 
President lodes. H. M. Clemens, Santa Rita lode. 
UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY DISTRICT. 


ee C. Woodhouse and Louis Klein, Esmeralda lode. John J. Daly, Otta- 
wa lode. 


ee 
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FINANCIAL. 


Gold and Silver Stocks. 
NEw York, Friday Evening, March 23. 

There is very little to say in relation to the mining 
market this week. Business has been very flat, and 
has been confined almost entirely to the low-priced 
fancies. In fact, the whole market has been between 
the brokers themselves, and has been manipulated 
to suit their requirements. Below will be founda 
complete summary. The total sales of mining shares 
at all the Exchanges aggregate 323,960, as against 
456,790 last week. 

The Comstock shares have been very quiet and 
about steady. California, with a small business, was 
weak, selling, assessment unpaid, from 6@4c. Con- 
solidated Virginia has been quiet and irregular, sell- 
ing from 50@45@48c., with a business of 3775 shares. 
Sierra Nevada sold at $3 under one transaction. 
Union Consolidated has been quiet and irregular, and 
sold from $5.50@$4.70. Mexican was a little weak, 
but was fairly dealt in; it sold from $4.13@$3.60. 
Consolidated Imperial sold at 8c.; it was quiet. Yel- 
low Jacket was quoted at $2.25. Best & Belcher was 
very quiet, and sold at $4.13. Sutro Tunnel has been 
almost forgotten ; it was very quiet at steady prices, 
selling from 21@20c., with a business of only 1500 
shares. 

The Leadville stocks record a small business and 
have been steady. Amie was active and irregular, 
selling from 23@26@25c., the sales aggregating 
14,400 shares. Chrysolite had a small business at 
steady prices; it sold from $1.30@$1.35. Dunkin 
sold yesterday at 28@30c. Hibernia records one 
small’ transaction at 3c. Iron Silver had a small 
business and was very irregular; it sold from{$3@ 
$2.75@$2.80. Leadville was quiet and steady, sell- 
ing from 73@70@72c. Little Chief records a 
small business and was steady, selling from 39@38c. 
Little Pittsburg sold at strong prices, under a moder- 
ate business, selling from 65@71@70c. Big Pitts- 
burg declined from 17@I1Ic., closing at 14c., with 
a business of 1000 shares. Climax records a small 
transaction at 9c. 

The Bodie stocks were quiet, and prices were on the 
decline. Bodie Consolidated, with a business of 1260 
shares, was irregular, selling from 90@80@85c. 
Standard was quiet and a little weak; it sold from 
$6.88@$6.50. Bulwer records a small business at de- 
clining prices, selling from 95@85c. Goodshaw was 
quiet and steady at 4@5c. 

The Tuscarora stocks were very quiet, and record 
no material change in price. Grand Prize sold at 
45c. Belle Isle was quiet and steady, selling from 
52@55c. Navajo was also steady, selling from $3.40 
@$3. 50, with a business of 625 shares. Independ- 
ence was quiet and steady, Selling at 40@43c. Elko 
Consolidated has been‘ very quiet and very irreg- 
ular ; it sold from 16@10@13c. 

In the miscellaneous list, Alice has been very 
irregular under a small business, selling from $38@ 
$2.70@$2.95. Bassick has suffered a decline, and 
has sold from $1114@$10%¢ under a small business. 
Eureka Consolidated has been quite weak, declining 
from $7.25@$5.50; the sales amounted to 1040 
shares. The Green Mountain stocks have been very 
quiet, and record no change in price. Gold Stripe 
sold at 7@8c. Green’ Mountain sold yesterday at 
78@79c. We learn that the taxes on this property 
have been paid, the mill has resumed work, and 
that a loan has been effected of $7500, relieving 
the company from financial embarrassment. In addi- 
tion to this, all but five of the bonds have been taken. 
Rising Sun was quoted at 5c., and Cherokee at 
3@5@4c. Horn-Silver has been almost neglected, and 

has been steady ; it sold from $7.88@$8 Northern 
Belle was dealt in mostly on time sales; it was irreg- 
ular, selling from $9.50@$9.75. Robinson Consol- 
idated records a very active business, but continues to 
grow weaker ; it sold from 78@62c., then up to 75c: 
yesterday, and closed at 7lc. Sierra Grande has also 
bedh very active and has been very irregular; it sold 
from $2.45@$2.75@$2.40, closing at $2.50 yesterday. 

Central Arizona has been quiet and steady at 37@ 
35c.. Decatur records a very active buSiness at 
steady prices, selling at 6@S@7c. Durango was 
quiet and steady at 9@8c. Eastern Oregon, with 
one transaction, sold at 75c. Harlem M. & M. Co. 
has been active and strong; it sold from $1.35 
$1.40. Lacrosse records a very active business, but 
has suffered a slight decline, selling from 18@14c 


Oriental & Miller has been active and strong, 
selling from 13 17%c. Sonora Consolidated has 
also been very active at very irregular prices ; it sold 
from 45@34@41c. South Hite, new, was active and 
strong at 9@14c. South Pacific has had an active 
business at steady prices, selling at 7@8c. The State 
Line stocks have been quiet and steady ; Nos. 1 and 4 
sold at 4c., and Nos. 2 and 3 at 7@6c. Taylor-Plumas 
records an active business at steady prices, selling 
from 17@18c. 

A suit is about to be begun by several prominent 
members of the American Mining Stock Exchange 
against the Mutual Trust Company for an ac- 
counting of the funds placed in the hands of the Trust 
Company upon the organization of the Mining Ex- 
change. The Trust Company was organized by Milton 
8. Latham, ex-Governor Safford, Drake De Kay, and 
other prominent Western mining capitalists, three 
years ago, and under its auspices the Mining Ex- 
change was organized and begun business in June, 
1880. Memberships in the Exchange were sold for 
$1000 each, and it is claimed that this money was to 
be held in trust for the Exchange by the Trust Com- 
pany. The Mutual Trust Company (then known as 
the Mining Trust Company) received $171,000 from 
this source, as well as other sums from dues, fees 
for listing mining stocks, and transfer and reg- 
istry fees, amounting in all to about $200,000, The 
Exchange members claim that, in a circular issued at 
the time of the organiza tion of their Board, the Trust 
Company promised to hold a $1000 government 
bond against each $1000 Exchange membership. 
They deny that they were given any notice of the re- 
scinding of this action, as is claimed to have been done 
by the Trust Company. Vain attempts have been 
made, it is said, to obtain from the Trust Company 
an account of the expenditure of this $200,000. The 
managers of the Trust Company are charged by the 
mining brokers with having diverted it to their own 
speculations. About a year ago, the Trust Company 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $2,000,000, 





the Exchange. Subsequently, this increase was de- 
cided in the courts to be illegal. There have been fre- 
quent changes in the management of the Mutual 
Trust Company, the original directors having been 
ousted from office before a year had elapsed. Since 
that time, there have been frequent quarrels between 
the company and the American Mining Exchange 
over the funds raised for the organization of the lat- 
ter institution. 

The trustees of the Columbia Consolidated Gold and 
Silver Mining Company recently applied to Judge 
Truax, of the Superior Court, for the appointment of 
a receiver and for the dissolution of the company, 
on the ground that the mines owned by the company 
could not be profitably worked. The application was 
granted, and Mr. Franklin H. Smith was appointed 
receiver. The value of the company’s property is 
said to be not more than $10,000. 


MEETINGS. 


Colorado Coal and Iron Company, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Annual meeting of stockholders and 
election of trustees, April 2d, at twelve o’clock m. 

Legal Tender Gold and Silver Mining Company, 
No. 7 Nassau street, Room 8, New York City. A 
special meeting of stockholders, March 29th, at one 
o’clock P.M. 

Lucky Boy Gold and Silver Mining Company, 18 
Wall street, New York City. Annual meeting of 
stockholders and election of trustees, April 10th, at 
three o’clock P.M. 

Peru Steel and Iron Company, 115 Broadway, New 
York City. Annual meeting of stockholders and 
election of trustees, April 5th, at three o’clock P.M. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bassick Mining Company, of Colorado, declared 
a dividend (No. 2) of $100,000, or $1 per share, pay- 
able April 2d. Transfer-books close March 28th, and 
reopen April 3d. 

The Contention Consolidated Mining Company, of 
Arizona, has declared a dividend (No. 14) of twenty- 
five cents per share, payable March 28th. Transfer- 
books closed March 17th. 

The Sierra Grande Mining Company, of New Mexi- 
co, has declared a dividend (No. 6) of twenty-five 
cents per share, payable April 2d. Transfer-books 
close March 24th, and reopen April 3d. 





and $1000 stock each was issued to the members of: 





PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES. 
Messrs. Watson & Gibson, petroleum and mining 


brokers, No, 55. Broadway, report as follows for the 


week ended Thursday, March 22d, one P.M: 

The decline in production of the Cooper tract which 
was mentioned last week continued, and upon the 
strength of this the market during the past week 
touched the highest point this year. 

Oil opened Saturday at $1.08, declined to $1.00% 
closing about $1.014¢. Monday morning, it opened 
$1.02%, touching $1.06, at which it closed. Tuesday 
it opened $1.07!¢ and climbed up to $1.10, from 
which it reacted to $1.05¥/ at the close in New York, 
though $1.06 was at the same time bid in Oil City 
Wednesday it opened $1.0614 bid, sold up to $1 .078{ 
and down to $1.03. 

During the recent sharp advance, the New York 
market has generally been from \ to 8 lower than 
Oil City, as the sentiment here was hardly so bullish 
as there. 

On the 22d, it opened at $1.05, sold down to $1.03, 
up to $1.05} here, though $1.04%{ was the highest in 
Oil City, at which price it closed for the noon session. 

Thus it would seem that brokers here are becoming 
more bullish. The Cooper tract is falling off in pro- 
duction, which is only about 1200 barrels daily. 

It appears that a greater significance is attached to 
the Cooper tract than facts would seein to warrant; for 
during the extreme fluctuations of this year, namely, 
from $1.06 down to .86 and up to $1.10, the fact was 
always clear that the Cooper tract territory is unre- 
liable, that many wells come in dry, and that those in 
which oil is found decline rapidly in production after 
being opened. Thus no reliance could properly be 
placed upon its continued production, and no reason 
appeared for any important production in that quar- 
ter. The total production of that tract during the last 
eighty days would not equal 200,000 barrels, yet the 
surplus stock in the custody of the United Pipe Line 
Company has increased over 1,400,000 barrels during 
that time. Deduct the production for this period of 
the Cooper tract, and the fact remains that the in- 
crease has been 1,200,000 barrels from the old dis- 
tricts. Thisis not a bullish showing ; for it means 
15,000 barrels daily increase in stock on kand. Oil 
may advance to higher figures, but there is no scarcity 
of the commodity, notwithstanding all the ‘ bull” 
talk, which claims that consumption will soon outrun 
production. The above figures do not lend much 
credence to such statements. 

The following table gives the quotations and sales 
at the New York Mining Stock Exchange : 

Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. Sales. 
March 17....$1.0234 $1.0234 $1.00% $L.01%6 534,000 
- ... Le 1.054% 1.02 1.05; 482,000 


ee 1.0634 1.09146 1.05% 1.05% : 
20 1.05% 1.06% 1.031% 1.04 428,000 
99. ") 1.04 1.0486 1.0254 1.0256 808,000 


weDerece esse ee 08 +4  eeeee ceeeee jj ees 


Copper and Silver Stocks. 


Reported by C. H. Smith, 15 Congress street, Boston, 
Stock Broker and Member of the n Mining and Stock 
Exchanges. . 


Boston, March 22. 

The market for copper stocks has lapsed into a 
chronic state of dullness and inactivity; the sales the 
past week hardly warranting the name of a market. 
Prices, however, are firm, and Calumet & Hecla shows 
an advance of $4 per share over last week, all the sales 
being at $240. The reported sale of 10,000,000 pounds 
of ingot copper for export has created a better feel- 
ing among dealers, and has no doubt tended to in- 
fluence the advance in Calumet & Hecla, that mine 
being the largest producer in the country. Franklin 
was exceptionally weak in the early dealings, and 
declined from $12 to $11, but later it recovered and 
was in good demand to-day at $12@$12};. In Pewa- 
bic, there was nothing doing ; the reports from the 
mine are not encouraging; the stock is offered at $6 
without takers, the best bid being $444. Quincy very 
dull ; sales at $48@$481; ; a lot of five shares only 
sold at $4914. Osceola declined to $2914, ex dividend. 
National sold at $1. The annual report of the Huron 
Copper Company, just published, shows an indebted- 
ness of about $21,000, and another assessment is 
among the probabilities of the near future. 

In silver stocks, the market is dull, and prices gen- 
erally lower. Catalpa, which is the most active stock 
on the list, declined on the unfavorable report of the 


mine for February from 60@45c., with later sales 
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at 47i¢c. Crescent also declined from 2714@22}<c. 
Bonanza, steady at $214. Silver Islet sold at $3. San 
Pedro declined from 6214@55c. Sullivan sold at $}§. 
Indian Queen, at $13. 

There has been but little doing at the Mining Ex- 
change the past week, and the market is without any 
special feature. 

3 pP.M.—At the afternoon Board, Calumet & Hecla 
sold as before, at $240. Osceola, at $291¢. A small lot 
of Pewabic, at $6. Franklin, $12 bid, $12 asked. 
Quincy, $48 bid, $49 asked. Atlantic, $10 bid, $13 
asked. Catalpa, 45c. bid. Huron, $3 bid. National, 
$1 bid. 


REVIEW OF THE SAN FRANCISCO MARKET. 


The San Francisco market has displayed more 
activity and strength than for the past few weeks. 
The Comstocks have come in for a good share of the 
business and have shown some strength. There is no 
news of importance from the mines. The outside 
stocks remain quiet and firm. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS, 
Daily Range of Prices for the Week. 


~ CLOSING QUOTATIONS. _ 




























NaME eae -— ——— 
or CoMPANY. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
16. 17. | 19. 20. 21. | 22. 
ON Ee estan skein te hike hate awiteal ones 1s kanes 
BORA. scab essee 1% 4% 1% #138 «1% «1% 
-gesceemeenpl 78) 11-32 7-16 7-16 11-32 13-32 
SS ee ec lkedobus colouee esd banknoe wide ote 
Belcher .... «... 34! 11-16 11-16, 29-32) 19-32 34 
Belle Isle......-.. i «Mw «9-16 19-32 9-16 11-16 
Best & Belcher .. Rec ee 3% 3%) 3% 38h 
Ee . | 27-82) 27-32 13-16) 13-16! 29-32 
SSS Sa sae he cal ssenieel sheheel >see en leeaine 
California...... 1-16; 3-32 7-16 1-16) 3-32 1-16 
ae. aki il i pelos gaiooe= st gal" zl" 5 
on. Virginia.... . 7- 6 
oon tous... 15-16 o7-58 15-16 14) 15-16 15-18 
Elko Cons........ MD vces balinke watawhe SeleSen. bel oeenod 
Eureka Con......| 9 TG .5= of 556) ] finesse os 
Exchequer..... .. 3G} .2.. 20/0. --0. 11-32 4% 516 
Gould & Curry....| 2% 25% 256 256 25% 2 
Grand Prize...... Pomp lene 6 7-16) 7-16) 268 9-1 
Haie & Norcross... 234, 234 2% 234) _ 234 
Independence. ..} 13-32) 13-32 .... ..).... ..! PRO) 055 05 
Martin White.... 7-16 le 7-16 11-32 off 4 
Mexican.......... 3% 35% 4 4 | 3 
BUI. voces sees : enn talks sub Reece oe les sev 
a ~- wl gel gil gel” “aig anf iencies 
BVERIO. « -ccce oe 4 } . | a+ 
Northern POD. wil, v2 >> $6 9% ong 9% 9% 
North Belle Isle..; 7-16 7-16) % > a | ye 
RE casins ossec 3% «3 3% 3; 383i 2&& 
Overman. cofocce soleces os Josee oe lee covel ee seve] ssioe os 
Potosi... . 29-32, 15-16, 1 15-16) 27-323 15-16 
Savage.. peabes Jewee as} wo] ee eves 
Scorpion. ae eee ee eee ee ee 
Sierra Nev..... ; 2% 2% 2% 234 We 234 
SS ea res ees | Peis checiseucks 
eee eae a eelsvasivs [oven salves saeu|oevoes 
Union Con......| 544, 4% 5 4% 4% 454 
a ee 4) 4% 3-16 3-16 3-1 
Yellow Jacket....| 2 | 1% 2% 2%) 24) 2% 








Messrs. John Wahl & Co., of St. Louis, wire us as 


was reduced from 42,8, to 40}%, against 45}} in the 
corresponding week last year. The Bank of France 
gained 2,400,000 francs gold and lost 5,975,000 
francs silver during the week. 


BULLION PRODUCTION FOR 1883. 


We give below a statement showing the latest bullion 
shipments. These are officially obtained from the com- 
panies, where that is possible ; and where official state- 
ments can not be procured, we take the latest shipments 
— in those papers nearest to the mines reported. 

e table gives the amount shipped for the week up to the 
date given,as well as the aggregate shipments to such 
date from the first of January, 1883. 

The shipments of silver bullion are valued at $1.29°29 
per ounce troy ; goldat the standard $20.67 per ounce 
troy. The actual value of the silver in the following table 
is therefore —_oe to a discount, ——— on the market 
price of silver. If the price of silver be counted at $1.11 an 
ounce, which has for some months been about its average 
value, the following figures, where they relate to silver 
bullion, shouldbe diminished by about 14% per cent, to 
arrive at actual value. 





| alk 
1g |s,| Sa | Be 
MINEs. | & | Sad Se | = 
| 3 52 So | 48% 
| @ | ge | we | 8S 
|» 
i ad oe ee $73,864 $163,905 
*Alta-Montana,@.L.s.) “ | 6550s Leben eee +10.625 
SE eee BR scp inaccasvesinvancicne 4,798 


44,7 
10,471, 22,102 
51,355 113,132 
16,883, 34,936 


Bodie Tunnel, G....... freee 
*Bonanza King,a@. ..| ‘** ...|....... 
*Boston & Montana, G./Mont...!........ 













*Central Arizona, 8.. .|ATiIZ.. .|.......-).... sse0- 15,627 
PN Bs .05. wns cone MM s'nl Save sendoansieeayed 23,260 
*Chrysolite, 8. u.......|Colo....|........ +30,945, 57,435 
NR BS cas des al ccas seaivcky Ksmbu 8,694 
SCRE ncicau Khe ceseun Toicasek dneee aebee 13,000 
a. lt eee eee pees | 3,572 
*Deadwood-Terra, G...|\Dak... .. 38,860 84,556 
*Derbec Bl. Grav.,@.8.|Cal ....|.... sccleccs cece 8,337 
*Father de Smet, G...;Dak....|........; 27,112) 69,189 
*FriscoM.&S.Co..a.s.L.| Utah... ........ 21,252; 43,923 
*Homestake, G........| Dak. ..'.... ...| 103,670; 211,348 
*Hope,s .. ..... Oe eee eee | 20,574 
Horn-Silver, 8. L...... Utah... ..... .., 276,000; 479,000 
OOD, Bo. <0. { OV ce 0) cncevccs|veese cons] _ aD 
Lexington, 8.... ...... Se ee 103,315) 192,365 
*Little Pittsburg, s. L. Colo.... ........ 6,768, 11,875 
*Marguerite, G........ Cal 15,600) 25,900 
Martin White, s 55,675, 75,082 
IR Me Wiss na56 +00 ON kolo cn susnelssab aabe | 41,005 
ST | eee 64,450! 144,450 
*Northern Belle, s.... 155,916; 221,090 
*Ontario, s. L.. s 181,846, 364,067 
*Oxford, a. 4,500 7,365 
*Satemo, G.... 700; 2,5 

*Standard, G.. 105,320 188,279 
SG MES <cnsnes 205% y 12,299) 27,095 
*Stormont, &...... 0. 15,809 34,834 
Syndicate, G.......... Se avealknew: 66>) aps eeone | 9,217 
Tintic M. & M. Co..... SER cel vaxesseelensl.« § 7,632 
6. ., EE sobh ow nnbes ivan even 7,976 
TORE Bis ccscl | Aeweesaas 51,000, 123,011 
Yellow Jacket,s. ....|Nev....'........ 14,704 28,956 
Total amount of shipments to date............ $3,070,712 





* Official. +Net value. ¢ Assay value. § Not including 
value of lead. G. Gold. S. Silver. L. Lead. 








BULLION MARKET: 


New York, Thursday Evening, March 22. 
Owing to a decline in exchange on India in London, 
and in sterling exchange here, the price for silver in 
our market is materially lower than the rate of our 
previous weekly issue. 





London| N. ¥.{  _ —‘|Londonj N.Y. 











DaTE. -—— Date. tee 
Pence.| Cents. Pence. | Cents 

March 17../54 3-16; 11034 March 21 20g 10934 
19.151 | 11084 22..|50%4 109% 

20. ..|5034 110 | oe 








Bullion Receipts at New York.—The bullion received 
from the mines at the various offices in this city dur- 
ing the week ended March 23d, as compiled from 
various sources, amounted to $184,834.47, as against 
$348,929.75 reported for the previous week. The 
receipts from January Ist, 1883, to date are $3,435,- 
563.74. 


Exports and Imports of Gold and Silver at New York. 
rts, 





Week ended March 17th.................. $765,995 
Corr mding week last year........ cooee 262,235 
Since January Ist, 1883................. -- 3,226,346 
Corresponding period last year............ 12,496,983 
Imports. 
Week ended March 17th.................. $204,110 
Corresponding week last year............. 130,056 
Since January Ist, 1883.............. -. 1,581,916 
Corresponding period last year .......... . 830,068 


Foreign Bank Statements.—The governors of the 
Bank of England, at their weekly meeting, made no 
change in the rate for discount, which remains at 3 
per cent. The bank lost during the week £67,000 
bullion, and the proportion of reserve to liabilities 








METALS. 





NrEw YorK, Thursday Evening, March 22. 


Copper.—tThe principal feature during the week 
has been the rumor that upward of 7,000,000 pounds 
of Lake copper bave been sold for export at a price 
reported to be 16 cents. We discuss the situation 
editorially, and need only add now that, previous to 
the transactions named, there have been sales of 
small lots of Lake at 17%,@17}¢c., while transactions 
in other kinds of copper have been made on the basis 
of 154@15%c. How far the export sales will check 
the demoralization in other brands remains to be 
seen. It will certainly aid them materially. The 
latest English cables are £72@£72 5s. for Best Se- 
lected, and £65 10s.@£65 15s. for Chili Bars. 

Tin.—The market bas been more quiet, sales aggre- 
gating from 300 to 400 tons, closing at 22%¢c. spot 
for large lines of Straits, and 2244@22%c. for jobbing 
lots. The shipments from the Straits for the first two 
weeks of the month were only 50 tons. England 
cables £97 5s, £97 10s. 

Lead.—The only wholesale transaction of which 
we have been able to learn was the sale of 100 tons 
of Refined lead at 4°70c. Business is extremely dull 
and lifeless. The Richmond Company is accumulat- 
ing a stock here that is not, probably, very far short 
of 2000 tons; but as yet its representatives have 
shown no disposition to place any of it on the market. 
In the West, the representative of the Horn-Silver 
and Omaha works must also be accumulating some 
lead, so that there seems little prospect for any up- 
ward movement in this metal, while some of the 


heaviest consumers are well supplied by recent 


purchases. England is unchanged at £13 10@£13 
15s. for English Common, 



































follows to-day : 


The market remains about the same, if any thing a shade 
weaker. Sales during the week weie 290 tons of Refined at 
4°25c. and 100 tons of Hard at 4°22%<c. 


Spelter.—There is a decidedly better feeling, and 
prices have been advanced, chiefly, it would appear, 
in consequence of a better demand in the West. 
Much of the business 1s done directly, and the quan- 
tities reaching the open market are therefore not 
large, since the import movement has entirely ceased. 
We quote 4°75@4'85c. for ordinary to good domestic 
brands. England cables £15 103.@ £15 15s. 

Antimony.—Business has been quite active, about 
150 casks changing hands. We quote 1lc. for Cook- 
son’s and 10c. for Hallett’s, the bulk of the stock 
being in dealers’ hands. 


Quicksilver.—The market during the week has 
—_— as and 3644@37c.—San Francisco Commercial 
erald. 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


New York, Thursday Evening, March 22. 
The British Board of Trade returns for the two first 


months of the year show the following movement 
to this country of iron and steel : 





—To U. 8. -— All countries .— 

1883. 1882. 1883. 1882. 
Pig-iron ........... 40,133 58,574 165,078 195,310 
Bar, angle, bolt, 

OU RE cc cnacccs 2,513 5,900 43,466 52,511 
Railroad, ofallsorts 11,623 51,082 156,515 151,621 
Hoops, sheets, and 

plates... 3,961 5,528 52,895 48.792 
Tin plates 31,031 33,273 39,483 40,430 
DEG cLwhsensbsuabas 7.535 22,372 11,485 26,639 
Steel, unwrought... 6,706 33,106 11,874 37,362 


American Pig.—The lack of vim which we noted 
in our last has deepened into apathy, and beyond con- 
tracts for a few thousand tons, nothing has been done. 
Buyers show no desire whatever to take hold, and 
while the makers of well-known brands appear little 
affected, and firmly adhere to their figures, there is 
more irregularity in outside brands, and the 
market is weaker. We quote $22.50@$25 for ordi- 
nary to choice No. 1 Foundry ; $21.50@$22.50 for 
No. 2 ; and $19.50@$20.50 for Gray Forge, of which 
sales aggregating about 1000 tons have taken place 
at low figures. Bessemer pig is quiet and dull, with 
quotations at $20@$21 for American at furnace, 
and $21.50@$22 nominally at tide-water for foreign. 
Spiegel is unchanged. 

Scotch Pig.—We have nothing new to report in 
the way of business in Scotch pig. Arrivals foot up 
to 2500 tons, mostly sold previous to arrival. Sales 
have been very small. Freights are unchanged. We 
quote: Coltness and Langloan, $24.25@$24.50 ; 
Summerlee, $23.50@$24; and Eglinton, €21@ 
$21.50. At the Wall Stregt Exchange, the following 
cable quotations were received to-day : Carnbroe, 
55s. 8d.; Gartsherrie, 62s.; Summerlee, 62s, 3d. : Colt- 
ness, 64s. 6d. ; Langloan, 64s. 9d.; Glengarnock, 55s. ; 
and Eglinton, 493. 6d. Warrants were 47s. 6d. 


Rails.—Beyond a few sales of small lots, there is 
nothing to report. For such small quantities, $39 at 
millis the ruling price, but it is probable that for 
large contracts, later delivery, less would be ac- 
cepted ; in fact, it is stated that recent large transac- 
tions have been on the basis of $38. Western mills 
are trying to get $42, but it is believed will take con- 
siderably less. 


Old Rails.—Business has been quiet, with values 
unchanged, at $24@$24.50 for Ts. 

Scrap.—Small sales have taken place at the range 
of $24@$24.50 ex ship. 


Philedelphia. March 23, 

Buyers are still holding off and restricting their pur- 
chases to small lots for currentrequirements. Quota- 
tions show no improvement as yet, and manufacturers 
and makers of pig-iron are generally disposed to ac- 
cept all offers made, provided they are within safe 
reach of the selling prices. a 

Pig-Iron.--Transactions in pig since Monday have 
been mainly in forge iron and those of standard 
brangs. A few lots of inferior have been sold as low 
as $18 at furnace and some at $18.50, but $19 is 
claimed as the average selling price for good brands. 
Special brands are selling at $19.50@$20, and one 
or two as high as $20,50 ; no special brands being 
offered. Manufacturers are preparing to purchase 
more freely than they have done heretofore, as their 


stocks are low, and prices are not likely to decline any 
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NAME AND LOCATION 
OF COMPANY. 











Alice, Mon.......... eee 


Amie Con., Co........- ee 


Argenta, Ne........... 
Bar. & W: 
Bassick, Co....... seas Se 


Belle Isle, ie cusen je iis 
Bodie Cons., Ca....... : 


Breece, Co... 
Bulwer, Ca.. 
California, Ne... 
Cal. & Hecla, Mich. 
Caribou Con., Co 
Chrysolite, Co... 
Climax, Co... 
Cons. Va., Ne 
Deadwood- Terra, Dk. 


a eee } 


Eureka ‘Cons., Ne.. 


Excelsior, Ca.......... 


Father de Smet, Dk.. 


Findley, Ga..... .. weve eaes 
Gold Stripe, Ca....... a 


Gould & Curry, 
Grand Prize, ae 


Great Eastern, Dk..... 
Green Mountain, Ca.. secleccsee 
Hale & Norcross, Ne..|......|.... 

Hall-Anderson, N.S. 


Hibernia, Co......... 
Homestake, a Dekaee 
Horn-Silver, Ut.. ° 
Hhukill, Co 
Inde} endence, Ne 
[ron Silver, Co. 
La Plata, Co. 
Leadville C., 

Little Chief, Co. 


oo! | 


Little Pittsburg Co.. 


Martin White, Ne. 


MOOG, OBicccccceccccccloseces 
I, Diicsiaseccccnes 
Northern Belle, Ne.. 
North Belle Isle, Ne...|. 
Omtaxrtd, UE..cccc0 «0 
Ophir, Ne..... ee seese 


Piumas, Ca.. 
Prussian, Colo... 
Quicksilver Pret. a 


Sierra Nevada, Ne 

Silver King, Ar.... 
Spring Val. ey, Ca.. 
Standard, Ca 
Stormunt, Ut. 
Tip Top, Ar..... 
Tombstone, Ar. 
Vizina, Ar..... 
Yellow Jacket . 


“Full tables, giving the total amount of dividends, capital, etc., will be printed the ‘first week of each month. Dividend shares sold, 108,470. Non-dividend shares sold, 215,490. 
aang opener 


PHILADELPHIA MINING STOCKS. 
March 16. 





































Allouez...... 


Atlantic ....].... osjeseeee e 


Bonanza D.|......|......| 2.5¢} 
Bruns. Ant..|... ..|-+-. ++ 


Bulwer...... ° 
California..|..._.. 


Cherryfield.|......|......| secs 


Chrysolite.. 
Con. V’ginia 
Copp’r Falls 
Crescent.... 
Cumberl’d 


eee isa 


Gila County, 
Hancock G. 


RIRNOW.: <2(.0.<<:|-3cccaizsss <2 
MN ci cs ince s coleces ee 


Little ae | 
Mammoth .. 


Nationai.. 
North. Beiis , 





S’ra Grande '. 


Silver Islet.) "3.00|.. . .. 
Silver King. _ wea 


Simpson Gd|, 
So. Pacific... 


State Line.. 
Nos. 2 & 3.. 


Sullivan ....| "1260/0 000/002 )000 0] 68 
Sutro Tun.. sf 7 


Sycamore...|... 


Twin Lead. aeeeseenehs 
Vizina 


seeeee 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST ae SHARE AT WHICH SALES WELE 
ADE. 









































































March 17 12. March 19. -)March 2 20. ae 21. 












Advance.... .. 
Albion, 8. L......- 
Alta-Montana, @ 
Am. Flag, 8. 
Barcelona, G 
Bear Creek.. 
Bechte) Con.,G 
Best & B’Icher.G.8. 
Big Pittsburg, s.L 
Bradshaw, S..-...-. 


8.00 2.79 “2.90!.. 











alker, 6.50 es 









Enterprise 
Fannie ——- 
Jold we a. 
Goodshaw, @ 
Sranville, G... 
Hariem M.& M. Co.. 
Hortense, S...... 
Lacrosse, G....... 
Masiposa Pref..G 


















Yexican, 6.8 
— Boy Sindieade 


on 
—_ Standard, 6c. 








Sri’ nt’l & Miller, s 
Quartz Creek. ... 
Kappahannock, 6. 
Red Elephant, s... 
Ruby, of Arizona 
Silver Cliff, s.... 
Sonora Con.. 
South Bodie, 
South Bulwer, a... 


2 RS ee ere 
Com.,Ca.}..... 

Rising Sun, Ca....... 

Robinson Cons., Co... 

OS Saree 

Sierra Grande, N. -. 











Sutro Tunnel 
Taylor-Plumas . 
Onadilla,s... .. 
Union Cons, G. 8.. 
Vandewater. 
Washington 
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NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 
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HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES ~ SHARE AT WHICH SALES WER) 
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NaME AND LOCA 
TION OF COMPANY. 











































WOE aicccnheond 
Bull-Domingo, 8.L. 

Bye and Bye....... 
Calaveras, ie nans s 
C'lav’r's W. am Co. 
Cal., B. H.. sana 
Graltenass ‘sin, Stl 225. 
eae 
Central Ariz’ na, 8. 
Chapparal 
ae 
cons, lm 


Com.,G. 


N. Horn-Silv’r, sv. 


— Nos. 1 #4, 8.| 
- Bee. 23) 8. 











BOSTON MINING STOCKS. 














|| American. ..| 
| Argent.. ... 


| Battle ‘Mc... 
| | Black Sul 


aa || Caleta Se dteseascasel 
es Cincinnati..| 
































Arizona So.|.. 
| Aztec 


ie.. 
| Buena.. 
Californi 


Comprom’e.| 


| Contention.|.....+!-+++-+- | 
| Dauntless ..|. cc cefececcelee cos 
| Del Monte..|... 
| Denver city) 





Fairview.. 


Golden Age.| Fodecculeveses 

| Governor.. 

|| Grand Uni’ n 
| Gunnison.. 

| Hancock. 3] 





Iowa Gulch.| 
King Bul’on} 
Ledger Con. | 
Little Dia’d.| 
Little Maud 
L’g & D’y Hl) 
Becalloagh 
Magnolia. . 

Montana . 

Mt. Lincoin.| 
Mt.Sheridan| 





National... .|......j.+++++)+s Se eee se Peer rea os ee 
0 


Penn-Breck. | 
Permanett. | 


Pizarro...... Eeeatae 


Pizarro Ex.. 


Hara Avis de): cefeeee cone 


Rice Pion'r. |e 
San Pedro. Ig 
Sierra G'nde 
Silver Cord.}.. 
Silv’r Plume 
— Rock 

vereign... 
Stan 


Sultana,.... ‘ 
Sutro Tun’l,|...... 
Tombstone..} .85 
Victor... Daew'< 


Yale Mt. 








March 17. | March 19.;March 20. | March 21. 


H. L. | He} L. 

















South Pacific.. 
State Line . 


eeeereles 
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172 Maron 24, 1883. 
further. Wants will not be anticipated very far foes the following circular for Pittston coal at New-| STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 
ahead, as the volume of demand is doubtful. Foundry | °''S : ae 

ene <igpeir DL chase wsssenseneeeen webhsaseraeweobus seer $3.95 ti t t i 
is moving in small lots at $24@$25, with one or two]  Steamer....-....ssssesesesue vevevccuvsvevene 3.05 | cost Ser tee week ended’ Mach 3¥ih, and pear fem 
special brands about this figure. No. 2 iron is to be Rr eah Ge cchenkencapensh isk eursnass bebunense os | January 1st: 
had at $22.50@$23. White and mottled lots are | SER caainingieniiiblelbieisctem aca TIN 1883. 1882. 

. i cepti EIR ns civcnoctnanedssungusnnnbacohoon tener 415 Tons OF 2240 LBs, |———- — |———_—_ — — 
beard of — * ao. pd a RRS reenas kiabinesie sks esesanhs: 5eKs soounesnke 2.85 | Week.,; Year. | Week. ; Year. 
Buy santana dee Seeenlw tren. Si tail And this was followed promptly by the other | Wyomin Region. =a eet ae 
just now than they have been for several weeks, Dul | companies, who agreed upon the following opening | p,‘@ H. Co..| 54,456) 610,255) 47,158 596,244 
there is stillan element of doubt manifesting itself as | prices : D. L. & A BR. Co 70,327, 796,587, 615065, 707,318 

5 NR SA D556 spec peanebouscesest caseanee | Penna. Coal Co.. 14,225) 202,736) 12,071, 168,707 

tothe fature course of the market. Broken, £9. boo vcentvrntntne sent sn.00 | Rea. Comoe] Jaa Sara ata Ie 

Muck Bars.--A few small transactions in Muck Bars a 5 i Dae Seen ree ee toa 4.20 P. & N. ¥. RR. Co 3,682) 38.413} 2,534; 34,257 

were reported at $36@$36.50, though sales have NNN PS. re a See re hore 4.5 ee = vl s>aso 37,923, 404,255; 31,637; 402,516 

been made below these figures. Charcoal Blooms are pean Spee are a biter oom ~ opening| RR...............| 16,197] 108,007|.........|.........6. 

ae ; : 55 | Prices of last year, and are slightly above the equiva- es he a cogeeral a 

moving along in a slow way at $64 ; Anthracite, $55 | fant of the Pennsylvania Coal Company's list, taking | 219,281) 2,349,305) 182.742) 2,158,928 

Occasional concessions are made from these figures. | into account, on the ene hand, 20 cents off tocon-| _ Lehigh Region. | _ | 

Merchant Bar.—Finished iron isin a very unsettled | tractors, and on the other hand, a difference in price | &. V. RR, Co........) 78,339, 813,316, 69,401, 761,072 

-ondition. Transactions are restricted to small lots. of 15 cents here and in Newburg. = . PS RR. ore a oer ae 
— : It can not be said that the announcement of these) ~~" eT oh ewemn rae ie 


Buyers look for a further weakness, but manufac- 
turers claim there is nothing in iron at present figures. 
Western competition has manifested itself more 
freely within a few days, and lots of refined are 
offered in this market at 2°10@2°20c. Buyers 
are disposed to defer large engagements, and take 
advantage of such offers. Card rates, 2°30c. Nothing 
outside of small lots from store command this figure. 
Average prices are 2°20@2‘25c. Large lots, 2°15@ 
2°20e. Common iron is selling from 2°15c. down to 2c. 
Pittsburg iron is offered there at 1°90c. plus freight. 
This new competition is creating a good deal of unrest 
among buyers, who are naturally restricting demand 
until bottom is reached. Skelp iron is fairly active 
at 2°15@2°30c. A few transactious in wrought pipes 
and tubes have been closed at 67!4@70c. off pipes and 
55c. off tubes. 

Sheet-Ivon is moving in small lots at 4@4\c., 
with good concessions for large orders, which are now 
coming along. 

Nails are quoted bottom at $3.15 for car-load lots, 
to $3.20@$3.30 for small lots, though offers at 
$3.10 would be accepted, and buyers were not will- 
ing to take hold even at this figure, in view of the 
possible excess of supply due to full time in the 
West. Pittsburg nails have been offered in New 
York at $3 at mill. 

Structural Iron.—A leading firm here has secured a 
contract for the construction of a two-mile bridge near 
Harrisburg. The contract is a large one, and was 
taken at satisfactory figures. Quotations in small lots 
are given at 2\¢c. for Angles ; 344c. for Tees ; 34¢c. for 
Beams and Channels, The outlook is favorable tor an 
active demand, but buyers are very slow to place 
orders unless concessions are extended. 

Plate’ and Tank.—The volume of business since 
Monday in Plate and Tank has not been large. Com- 
mon plates are 24¢c.; Shell is quoted at 3'¢c., and 
Flange at 4Zc., but large orders can be placed at 
shaded figures. 

Steel Rails.—There is much difference of opinion as 
to inside steel rail quotations. One establishment here 
quotes $41, but would take very nearly $3 less. Aver- 
age quotations for small lots are $39@$40. Nego- 
tiations are in hand for large lots, and rumor states 
that probable figures will be near $38. 

Old Material.--English Tees are quoted at $24.50. 
Transactions small. Double-Heads are offered for 
shipment at $27, tide-water delivered. 

Scrap.—A few sales of Scrap have been made at 
$27.50 for selected No. 1, ex yard. Buyers are pur- 
chasing for immediate requirements only. No. 2 is 
selling all the way from $25@$26.50, according to 
quality and location. 


Cleveland. March 21. 


Our pig-iron market has more life than at last report, 
but values are unchanged beyond the advance of 50c. to 
$1 made by Southern furnaces. Compared with January 
1st, 1883, furnace yards show considerably smaller stocks, 
especially of good No.1 Foundry. Consumers are supplied 
for from three to six weeks, but are inclined to purchase 
more liberally than of late. 

The prices for Lake Superior ores for the coming season 
are being fixed on the basis of $8.50 on docks here for Re- 
public. In this branch of the trade, there is a marked in- 
quiry, but few sales have thus far been consummated. We 
quote : 


i OE: |. 5. sve Sunn d bees obeaesebe $23.50@$24.00 
* Foundry, all ore............ ....00.+. 22.50@ 23.50 
* Foundry, cinder mixture.......... ... 22.00@ 23.00 
i sso chuwerenicunes-niesic- okee 21.50@ 23.00 
I cs csiunesce. Biwave pd ocwee 21.5063 22.00 

J ee een 19 50@ 22.00 
Four months, f. ¢. b. cars furnaces : 

Nos. t and 2 Charcoal.......... Bt akan aa 26 50@ 27.50 


Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6Charcoal... 

Hanging Rock Chareval... ...... - 23.00@ 26.50 

Strictly Cold-Blast Charcoal. . ............. 28.50@ 31.00 
Four months, f o. b. cars Cleveland : 

REE RC ER i eee eee 8.50@ 10.00 

Hematite ‘ 6.00@ 8.00 


27.00@ 28.00 










COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, March 23. 


Anthracite. 
On Saturday, the Pennsylvania Coal Company 


figures has as yet produced any effect ; in fact, we | 


hear that there have been sales during the week at 
low figures. Buyers have not shown any — 
eagerness to take hold at the new prices. 


ow long | 


they will be able to hold off remains to be seen, but | 


their position will be strengthened unless the policy 
of restricting is continued for some time to come. - It 
has not yet been definitely settled whether there will 
be full or half-time next week or the week following. 


Mr. John H. Jones, accountant, has published the , 
following statement of the anthracite coal tonnage | 


for the month of February, compared with the same 
period last year : 





February For year For year Differ’ce. ; 

















| 1883. 1882. 

Phila. & Reading} | | 

RR...........-. | 475,143) 940,653 772,654/1. 167,999 
Lehigh Valley RR.| *401,588 832,965 696,968/I. 135,996 
Central RR. of; 

MEM oursssnxoeusen 280,329, 584,812) 493,517 1. 91,295 
Del., Lack. & W.) | j 

WR ssh heh ok es 308,626) 646,887) 552,456 1. 94,431 
Del. & Hud. Canal i 

PR EePeg ee | $194,861, 442,586, 409,740 1. 32,846 
Pennsylvania RR..| 165,160 327,318) 302,023'1. 25,295 
Penna, Coal Co.... 90,551! 193,304, 163,025 1. 30,279 
N.Y., L. E. & W.} | | 

ey i ae 21,636! 45,209! 48,769'D. 3,559 

Total. .... ../1.937,996 4,013,738 '3,439,154 I. 574,584 


* This amount includes the production of the mines of 
the State Line & Sullivan Railroad Company, amounting 
to 5402 tons. 

+ In addition there were 39,279 tons transported from 
mines by Delaware & Hudson Canal Company during Feb- 
ruary, which are included in tonnage of other interests. 

The stock of coal on hand at tide-water shipping poiuts, 
February 28th, 1883, was 575,695 tons; on January 31st, 
1883, 616,759 tons ; decrease, 41,064 tons. 


Bituminous. 

The trade is exceedingly dull, more lifeless, in fact, 
than it has bee 
Though prices are low, consumers insist upon con- 
cessions even for the small quantities they buy under 
pressure of actual needs. 


figure that must leave but little for the boatmen. 

The only transaction of any importance that we 
hear of in the way of contracts is the closing of a 
10,000 ton contract with the Fitchburg Railroad, 
secured by a company mining George’s Creek Cum- 
berland, at a low figure. We quote nominally for 
Cumberland $4.45@$4.70, according to quality, and 
Clearfield $4.40@$4.65. 





SUPPLIES. 
Phosphor-Bronze Wire. 
Stubs Weight Breaking Price 
gauge. Diameter, per mile, strain, per pound, 
in. Ibs. Ibs. cents. 
16 065 About 66 About 270 40 
17 058 “ 53 * 230 41 
18 049 “« 40 ** 165 42 


Discounts : On orders of 100 pounds and less than 500 
pounds, 5 per cent. On orders of 500 pounds and over, 10 
per cent, 








113.495 1,180,057! 96,844) 1,104,723 
| 


Schuylkill Region. 
P. & k RR. 








ry 103,283! 1,130,287; 91,562) 1,023,903 

Shamokin & Ly- 
kens Val......... 25,205} 243,723) 8,120, 194,604 
128,488 1,374,010 99,682, 1,218,507 

Sullivan Region. | | 
StLine&Sul.RR.Co.| 1,034. 11,861, 989, . 9,879 
seuppniiaes arenes | se neenaensins | seeeeensonenenerinn 
Total ... .... 462,298' 4,915,233 379,257, 4,492,037 
MND 265 secapesdiecw oso 423,196)...... it. xebestexcas 
PD cibdckietetuhsons Ncasteses saehss | i cesceactnabenbsieses 





Tne above table does notinclude the amount or coal con- 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about six per cent 
of the whole production. 








Horstord’s Acid Phosphate 


In Sick Headache, 

Dr. N.S. READ, Chicago, says : ‘I think it is a remedy 
of the highest value in many forms of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, attended by sick headache, dyspepsia, and di- 
minished vitality.’ 


ASSESSMENTS. 


San Francisco, March 5, 1883. 
[a BODIE CONSOLIDATED MINING 
COMPANY has levied assessment No. 2 of FIFTY 
CENTS PER SHARE, delinquent April 16th. 
May 16th. 





Sale day, 
GEORGE W. SESSIONS, 


Secretary pro tem. 





TIP TOP SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


n for many years at this season. | 309 Montgomery street, San Francisco, California, on alli 


Freights have declined | 
sharply during the past ten days, and have reached a | 








Location of principal place of business, San Francisco, 
California, 

Location of works, Yavapai County, Arizona Territory. 

Notice is hereby given that, at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors, beld on the 8th day of March, 1883, an assess- 
ment (No. 5) of TWENTY-FIVE (25) CENTS per share was 
levied upon the capital stock of the corporation, payable 
immediately, in United States gold coin, to the Secretary, 
at the office of the company, Room 44, Nevada Block, No. 


certificates of stock issued at San Francisco, and at the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, No. 26 Exchange 
> py New York City, on all certificates issued at New 
ork. 

Any stock upon which this assessment shall remain 
unpaid on MONDAY, the SIXTEENTH (16th) day of 
APRIL, 1883, will be delinquent and advertised for aale at 
—— auction, and, unless payment is made before, will 
e sold on MONDAY, the FOURTEENTH (14th) day of 
MAY, 1883, to pay the delinquent assessment, together 
with cost of advertising and expenses of sale. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

HENRY DEAS, Sécretary. 

Office, Room 44, Nevada Block, No. 309 ‘Montgomery 


| street, San Francisco, California. 


ASSAYERS’ SUPPLIES. 


(Established 1848. 


| Balances and Weights, Furnaces, Scorifiers, Cupels, Oruo!- 


bles, Tongs, etc. 
A LARGE STOCK. Also 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS OF ALL KINDS. 


Trial orders solicited. E. B. BENJAMIN, 
6 Barclay and 12 Vesey Sts., New York. 


DERRICK HORSE-POWER FOR MINERS AND BUILDERS, 

















THE CONTRACTORS’ 


PLANT MFC. CO., 


This is a horse-pow- 
er designed princi- 
pally for mining pur- 
poses or salainig walld- 
ing material in the 
erection of high 
buildings. A_ horse 
will raise a bucket 
weighing 600 to 700 
pounds 75 feet per 
minute. Is camel. 
light, easily handled 
and durable. 


INGERSOLL ROCK DRILL CO. . 


AGENTS, 
104% Park Place, N. Y. 


{29 ERIE STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y 
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